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Rough Proofs 


The American Pencil Company de- 
scribes Venus as “Velvet’s big 
brother.” Venus is always more 
popular, however, when she appears 
as somebody’s little sister. 

* * 

“Five dollars and up at smart 
shops.” 

And how much at the shops that 
are not so smart? 

* * * 


A magazine footnotes, “The sec- 
ond of two articles by Mr. Dempsey.” 
The reference is to Jack Dempsey, 
the Manassa Mauler. Two to one 
Jack doesn’t recognize himself as 
“Mister.” 


* 


* * 


Swift suggests serving Brookfield 
eggs Easter morning baked in 
mashed-potato nests. That’s a pretty 
idea, but it may give the kiddies the 
impression that the Easter bunny 
met with an accident along the way. 


* * 


The editor of a shoe paper pub- 
lished a picture of his feet, wearing 


* 


a pair of Number Twelve shoes, to} 


demonstrate that he is liberal in his 
support of the industry. Such an 
editor should have no trouble keep- 
ing his feet on the ground. 

* * 


W. F. Schaphorst, the demon 
critic, has called attention to the 
fact that in an advertisement of the 
Envelope Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of America, David is pictured 
as having slain Goliath without hav- 
ing released one of the strings of 
his sling. Of course, it’s possible 
that the big boy was just scared to 
death. 


* 


* * * 


The reason Palmolive is using the 
beauty-shop idea tied up with “Keep 
that school-girl complexion” is be- 
cause a lot of school-girls nowadays 
get their complexions from the same 
sources successfully employed by the 
beauty-shops. 

* 


* * 


If Palmolive really wants to 
emphasize natural beauty as opposed 
to the artificial, maybe the slogan 
had better be changed to “Keep that 
kindergarten complexion.” 


* * 


The new railway stations in 
Omaha are so beautiful and com- 
fortable that they don’t seem quite 
right. If this sort of thing keeps 
up, the public will begin to believe 
that the railroads really want the 
business. 


* 


* * * 


The Saturday Evening Post adver- 
tising is appearing in lots of news- 
papers and magazines, but one 
prominent medium which seems to 
have been left off the list is The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


* * 


Now that O. O. McIntyre has be- 
come famous, he is beginning to 
advertise the fact that his first name 
is Oscar. And that also explains 
why his middle name is Odd. 

ok ok oo 


* 


Carroll Dean Murphy recently re- 
marked in ADVERTISING AGE that 
advertising is like football, in that 
the ball-carrier is frequently dragged 
through by a lineman who supplies 
both interference and traction. Now 
comes G. A. Batcheler to quote the 
rule which says that “grasping of 
teammate by runner is not permis- 
sible.” It looks as if we’ll have to 
¢all that play back, Mr. Murphy. 


Copy Cus. 


DENTAL BODY TO 
FIGURE IN COPY 
WITH NEW SEAL 


Adopts Plan of American Medi- 
cal Association 


A new factor in the merchandis- 
ing of dentifrices has been intro- 
duced by the American Dental 
Association, which has created an 
official seal 
for use by 
manufactur- 
ers whose 
products and 
advertising 
claims are 
approved. 
The set-up is 
similar to 
that adopted 
by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association last year. 

The Council on Dental Thera- 
peutics at the request of members 
of the association, began several 
years ago to judge dentifrice adver- 
tising claims on the basis of an 
independent scientific analysis of the 
product, and to publish the findings 
in the Journal of the American 
Dental Association. 


Prior to the adoption of the seal 
of approval, the tests were made 
without regard for the wishes of 
manufacturers. 


Under the new arrangement, den- 
tifrices will be accepted for test at 
the request of manufacturers, as 
well as members. The service is 
rendered without consideration. 


Regulate Uses 


The following rules have been 
adopted: 

“The seal may.be used in adver- 
tising, in circulars and on packages 
after the product has been made 
acceptable to the Council and after 
the acceptance has been announcea 
in The Journal of the American 
Dental Association; or, in special 
cases, before the acceptance is an- 
nounced, at the discretion of the 
Council. 

“The seal is to be used only in 
conjunction with claims allowed by 
the Council. 

“The seal, if it appears on the 
package, must be the only seal of 
such character, and must not appear 
in conjunction with the seal of any 
other investigative group, unless 
approval for such display has been 
obtained from the Council. 


“The seal is to be used without 
any comment concerning its signifi- 
cance. The Council will not object 
to comment indicating that the seal 
signifies that the composition of the 
product has been submitted to the 
Council and that the claims have 
been found acceptable. 

“The maximum size of the seal 
permitted on the package shall be 
one-half inch in height or diameter. 

“The size of the seal in advertis- 
ing shall not exceed one and one- 
half inches in height or diameter, 
and shall in no case be larger than 
an illustration of the trade package. 

“Should the product for any rea- 
son become unacceptable, all use of 
the seal must be discontinued within 
six months of date of announce- 
ment.” 


New York, March 25.—Competi- 
tive advertising copy, a reflection of 
he fierce competition in which manu- 
facturers in many fields are engaged, 
is putting publishers “on the spot.” 

Most of the publication groups, in- 
cluding the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association, Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association, and others, have stand- 
ards of practice which prohibit the 
use of comparative and competitive 
statements, but the rules are not 
being rigidly enforced at present. 

Some of the publishers are accept- 
ing certain copy under protest, be- 
cause others are doing so, but they 
are complaining because of the vio- 
lently competitive advertising which 
is now being offered. 

A case in point is the current ad- 
vertising copy of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, which is now 
being placed by Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. It makes a vig- 
orous attack on the mail-order and 
special-brand tires of the type sup- 
plied by the oil companies, and gives 
comparative prices, dimensions and 
specifications. 


Refused by Some 


It is reported that many of the 
leading publishers held lengthy con- 
ferences before agreeing to accept 
this copy, while a few definitely re- 
fused to run it. Among the publica- 
tions in which it has appeared are 
Country Gentleman, Country Home, 
Capper’s Farmer and Successful 
Farming, in the national farm field, 
while such general magazines as The 
Literary Digest and Time have also 
accepted it. 

The “fair play policy” covering 
the use of competitive copy in farm 
papers was adopted by the Agricul- 
tural Publishers’ Association in Oc- 
tober, 1929, and Paragraph 2 con- 
tains the following: 

“Copy may contain legitimate rec- 
cmmendation of the advertiser or 
product, and may discuss in a posi- 
tive manner the advertiser’s method 
of distribution. It may not refer dis- 
paragingly to a competitor, his prod- 
uct or his method of distribution. 

“Example: An advertiser may 
say, ‘I sell at a low price direct from 
factory to you.’ An advertiser may 
not say, ‘I save you the extra profits 
of the middleman.’ ” 

In Paragraph 5 it is stated, “Copy 


Competitive Copy 
Creates New Problems 
in Publishing Field 


shall not assert a product to be the 
only product of its kind having cer- 
tain features or selling at a certain 
price level unless the advertiser can 
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on request substantiate such claims.” 

The Firestone copy uses the paral- 
lel-column method of comparing this 
advertiser’s tires with “special-brand 
mail-order tires,” making compari- 
sons as to rubber volume, weight, 
width, thickness, plies at tread, and 
price. The comparisons are based on 
Firestone Oldfield and Courier types, 
which were developed to meet this 
competition. 

In describing the competitive types, 
the copy says: “A ‘special brand’ tire 
is made by a manufacturer for dis- 
tributors such as mail-order houses, 
oil companies and others, under a 
name that does not identify the tire 
manufacturer to the public, usually 
because he builds his ‘first line’ tires 
under his own name. Firestone puts 
his name on every tire he makes.” 

The position of the advertiser and 
his agency is that the copy states 
only facts, and that since they are 
prepared to demonstrate the truth of 
the statements made in the copy, 
there is no reason why the publica- 
tions should not accept it. 

The publishers who have turned 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Last Minute 


The Camel cigarette account recen 


This would be comparatively simpl 
plants. 


will continue to coach Notre Dame. 


Ford to Quote F. O. 


Detroit, Mich., March 27.—Though the Ford Motor Company maintains 
silence, the automotive trade generally believes the company will banish 
“f. o. b. Detroit” in favor of an f. o. b. delivered point price on Model A. 


News Flashes 


Prince Albert Account Leaves Ayer 


New York, March 27.—After May 27 N. W. Ayer & Son will have no 
further connection with advertising of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


tly went to Erwin, Wasey & Co. This 


is the first official statement regarding Prince Albert advertising, however. 


B. Delivered Point? 


le, as the company has 33 assembly 


Rockne Is Studebaker Promotion Manager 


South Bend, Ind., March 27.—Knute Rockne has been appointed manager 
of sales promotion for the Studebaker Corporation. His chief work will 
be to infuse his well known enthusiasm into dealers and salesmen. He 


AUTO DEALERS 
DO WELL WITH 
GOLFING TOOLS 


Now Shaler Adds Radio Stores 
to Outlets 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 26—The 
interest of the automobile trade in 
adding new lines has enabled the 
Shaler Company to obtain national 
distribution on golf clubs and equip- 
ment through more than 100 auto- 
motive jobbers. Introduced a year 
ago, the plan has been so successful 
that the company has doubled its 
capacity. 

The decision to seek distribution 
through the new channel was due 
largely to the company’s connections 
and prestige in the automotive field, 
built up through 31 years as a man- 
ufacturer of tire vulcanizing equip- 
ment, and the knowledge that the 
automotive trade needed new lines 
to offset volume lost because of the 
tendency of automobile manufac- 
turers to make accessories standard 
equipment. 


‘ 


Jobbers Were Willing 


When the golf line was ready, the 
company addressed a questionnaire 
to a selected list of 400 automotive 
jobbers, describing the merchandise 
and asking if they thought they could 
handle it. About half of the 60 per 
cent who replied answered in the 
affirmative. 

The company’s policy has been to 
make suggestions but to leave the 
selection and training of dealers en- 
tirely to the jobbers. The most im- 
portant suggestion had to do with 
giving dealers an exclusive territory, 
and it has been generally followed. 
The jobbers consider one dealer 
enough in a small town, and there 
are only five in Chicago. 

This policy encourages dealers to 
carry a representative stock. This, 
in turn, has made it possible for the 
company to make a proportionately 
larger investment in display fixtures 
and other selling aids for dealers. 

The care exercised by the Shaler 
company in anticipating possible 
flaws in the sales set-up resulting 
from dealer inexperience is reflected 
in the packaging of the goods. The 
clubs are shipped in a double carton. 

The inner one not only protects 
the clubs in stock, but is so designed 
that the clubs can be displayed at- 
tractively without removing them. 
Grips are protected with cellophane. 


Many Types Profit 


Myron D. Smith, sales manager, 
told ADVERTISING AGE that a check- 
up with jobbers indicated that no 
one type of automotive retailer had 
an advantage in merchandising the 
line. While, apparently, the well 
located automobile accessory depart- 
ment store is in a favored position, 
certain new car dealers, tire shops 
and service stations have proved to 
be just as capable in creating sales. 

The Shaler line, which includes all 
golf equipment except clothing, com- 
petes in the quality class. Irons are 
priced at $2.50 to $13.50 and woods 
at $5 to $18.50. 

Consumer demand is stimulated 
with advertising in Golfdom, Amer- 
ican Golfer, Golfer’s Magazine and 
Golf Illustrated. The copy and tie-in 
literature bring out many new ideas 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


March 28, 1931 


based on the study of golf club con- 
struction from an engineering view- 
point. 

The idea stressed is that a good 
game depends on the use of “tailor 
made” clubs. The point is illustrated 
by diagramatic drawings showing 
players addressing the ball with the 
righ and wrong clubs. The subject 
is continued with the suggestion that 
readers call at a Shaler dealer’s to 
be “Shaler-measured.” 


Hints for Golfers 


The copy does not hesitate to 
make claims contrary to common 
opinion. It says, for example, that 
height alone is not the only guide to 
correct club length, but that breadth 
of shoulders, length of arms, individ- 
ual stance and physical characteris- 
tics are important factors. 

The measuring device is a club 
fitted with an adjustable handle, 
which is illustrated and described in 
the advertising. It is supplied with- 
out charge to dealers who carry a 
representative stock, and is ex- 
tremely useful in helping an inex- 
perienced salesman to make authori- 
tive recommendations. 


Another means of measuring the 
customer is to calibrate his favorite 
club. Shaler dealers, so the copy 
states, will forward the club to the 
Shaler factory, where the measuring 
operations are scientifically per- 
formed, preparatory to selecting a 
complete set from the Shaler line. 

The copy dwells heavily on the 
possibilities ef improving one’s game 
by the use of a complete set of 
Shaler related clubs. Thus equipped, 
it is claimed, the player can con- 
centrate on perfecting a standard- 
ized stroke. 


Sets are Registered 


All sets are registered at the 
Shaler factory, and the company 
promises to duplicate any club in the 
original set or to supply additional 
clubs to match on short notice. 

The engineering slant is applied 
to the sales promotion by an illus- 
tration of the Shaler “proving 
ground” for golf clubs. This, it is 
explained, is a sporty course adjoin- 


CAR SALESMAN DEMONSTRATES 
VERSATILITY 


Here is an automotive salesman measuring a hot prospect 
for Shaler tailored-to-measure golf clubs. 


ing the Shaler factory where the 
company’s product is tested under 
actual conditions of play. 

Supported by advertising in trade 
publications, Shaler jobbers are now 
adding radio and music dealers to 
their retail outlets. This is consid- 
ered a logical development in view 
of the seasonal dip in volume in this 
field. 

The advertising of the Shaler 
Company is directed by Freeze- 
Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee. 


Motion 


365 Days of 
Productive Advertising 


That’s what you will get when you place an 
advertisement in 


Pieture Almanae 


countries. 


may require. 


1790 Broadway : : 


The Reference Book of a Gigantic Industry 


The 1931 issue of Motion Picture Almanac, which will be 
published June 15th—last advertising forms closing June 
lst—combines the three great annuals of the industry. 


Motion Picture Almanac 
The Blue Book of Motion Picture News 


and 


The Sound Annual 
of Exhibitors Daily Review 


The combined annual presents in a new, compact, and 
swiftly accessible form, scientifically compiled, every 
essential fact about companies, studios, pictures, theatres 
and persons in the entire industry—everything from the 
studio to the screen. It is the standard reference book of 
the motion picture industry. 


Motion Picture Almanac will be distributed to the chief 
executives of all the studios, chief executives of all of the 
theatre circuits, chief executives of all of the distributing 
companies in addition to the leading theatre owners 
throughout the world. It will go, also, to the motion 
picture editors of the lay press in all English-speaking 


Plan now to advertise in this great reference work. We 
will gladly furnish you with any more information you 


Quigley Publishing Company 
Publisher of 
Better Theatres 
Motion Picture Herald 
Motion Picture Daily 


New York City 


HERE’S CONTEST 
FOR CHILDREN 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 26—A 
hosiery designing contest for chil- 
dren under 12 years old is the unique 
promotion idea announced by the 
Phoenix Hosiery Company. 
event, which opens April 23 and 
closes May 23, will be advertised 
with a radio program over 40 sta- 
tions, dealer copy in newspapers, 
and window displays called into be- 
ing by a tie-in contest. 

The principal merchandising value 
of the event, according to Guy Koch, 
advertising manager, lies in the fact 
that the best source of ideas for 
contestants is new hose and that it 
will encourage dealers to feature 
the line. 


Those desiring to enter the con- 
test must obtain work sheets from 
their dealers and return entries to 
him. Each child will be limited to 
one set of work sheets. 


Unusual Rewards 


The rules also provide that the de- 
signs must be finished in crayon or 
water color, without parents’ help. 
George J. Cowan, display editor of 
Dry Goods Economist, will be chair- 
man of the board of judges. A 
Shetland pony, a wire-haired fox 
terrier, a bicycle and 40 pairs of 
roller skates are the prizes. 


As window displays are expected 
to play a vital part in making the 
promotion a success, the company is 
offering cash prizes totaling $500 for 
the best trims selling the contest 
idea and has prepared a variety of 
basic window display material which 
dealers can have without charge. 


The company also urges dealers to 
localize the event with a contest of 
their own, using children’s hose as 
prizes. 


The only stipulation, as far as re- 
tailers’ displays are concerned, is 
that the trim be used for a minimum 
of three days. 


Cartoonist Dead 


Louis A. Winterhalder, veteran 
newspaper cartoonist, died in New 
Orleans recently. He spent 25 years 
with the New Orleans Picayune, 
predecessor of the Times-Picayune. 

He created the Picayune Frog, 
the weather prophet, a Picayune 
feature for many years. 


The |. 


Uphold Radio Act 
in Sentencing 


Foe of Chains 


San Francisco, Cal., March 26.— 
Robert Gordon Duncan, anti-chain 
crusader, must serve the sentence 
imposed by the Oregon District 
Court, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth District ruled. The 
decision provided the first test of the 
Radio Act of 1927, denouncing as a 
crime the use of obscene, indecent 
or profane language in a broadcast. 
Duncan formerly operated Station 
KVEP, Portland, Oreg. 

He was fined $500 and sentenced 
to six months in jail. 

The court held that the provisions 
of this act constitute a valid exercise 
of the power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce under the com- 
merce clause of the Federal consti- 
tution. 

Duncan’s language was found to 
be profane, though not obscene or 
indecent. The Ninth District Court 
concurred with Judge Baker, of the 
United States District Court of In- 
diana, who said: 


Scope of Statute 


“The statute intended to prohibit 
the dissemination by the mails of 
printed or written matter or pic- 
torial productions calculated to excite 
the animal passions, and to corrupt 
and debauch the mind, and not such 
as are merely coarse, vulgar, or 
indecent in the popular sense of the 
term.” 

“The fact that the appellant’s 
attack upon public officials grew out 
of a desire to further the interests 
of the independent grocery stores,” 
continued the court, “does not change 
the character or effect of the lan- 
guage.” 

The indictment charged Duncan, 
among other things, with character- 
izing a certain individual as “a dog- 
goned thieving, lying, plundering, 
doggoned corrupt crook, that goes 
out here and rams a Carnation milk 
contract through the schools, and 
has the little children of this town 
drinking putrid milk.” 

“Doggone his lousy picture,” “He’d 
disgrace any penitentiary,” and 
“sewer rat” were other expressions 
attributed to Duncan. He also criti- 
cized certain newspapers in no un- 
certain terms, accusing them of 
withholding publication of news for 
a consideration, according to the 
indictment. 


Humorous Copy for 
New Ilg Advertising 


The Glen Buck Company, Chicago, 
which is now handling the magazine 
advertising of the Ilg Electrical 
Ventilating Company, Chicago, will 
use semi-humorous copy. 

Simmonds & Simmonds continue 
to handle the direct mail advertising 
for Ilg. 


Bellas Hess Has 
New Rate Card 


The National Bellas Hess Com- 
pany, New York, has issued a new 
rate card for space in its general 
catalog. The company is said to 
have originated the idea of selling 
advertising in mail-order catalogs. 


Represent “Commerce” 


Commerce, the paper of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, has 
appointed Powers & Stone, Inc., as 
national representatives, with the 
exception of Chicago. 


Rankin Honored 


William H. Rankin, head of the 
New York agency of that name, has 
been appointed a Lieutenant Colonel 
in the reserve in recognition of war 
services. 


Biscay Promoted 


After six years with the Western 
& Southern Life Insurance Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Charles M. Biscay has been 
appointed advertising manager. 


Joins World Wide 


Robert B. McLean, former pub- 
lisher of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
has become executive vice-president 
of the World Wide Advertising 


Corp., New York. 


WOULD MARKET 
FARM PRODUCTS 
TO CONSUMERS 


Want City Children to Study 
Co-operatives 


Washington, D. C., March 26—In- 
struction in co-operative marketing 
of farm products in public schools 
and proposals for a system of mar- 
keting farm products direct to the 
consumer were two of the plans an- 
nounced this week. 

The first idea was suggested by 
C. C. Teague, vice-president of the 
Federal Farm Board, in an address 
before a regional conference of State 
supervisors of vocational education 
and teacher-trainers at Boston. 

The second was placed before the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
for study after submission to the 
Federal Farm Board. 

The system would include refine- 
ments of the roadside marketing 
plan and the farmers’ market plan, 
N. A. Olsen, chief of the bureau, 
said. The idea was suggested by an 
organization of women in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which proposed creation 
of such a system for this city, with 
later extension on a national scale. 


Would Grade Products 


The plan contemplates insurance 
to the purchasing housewife that the 
product she buys is of high quality. 
It would include development of a 
market in or near the city to which 
farmers would bring their products 
and where they would sell them 
under such supervision that the 
products would be inspected and 
graded according to quality. 

There would be brought to the 
market not only vegetables, fruits, 
poultry, eggs, and other produce, 
but jellies, canned foods, needlework, 
and other commodities which the 
farm wife can produce. 

Development of the roadside mar- 
keting plan would follow lines simi- 
lar to those for the city market, ex- 
cept that the roadside markets 
would be much smaller. 

The proposed system probably 
would not result in any revolution- 
ary change in marketing methods 
throughout the country. 

However, it would result in the 
farmer obtaining higher prices for 
his products by keeping for himself 
a part of the retail price which or- 
dinarily goes to the commission man 
and retailer, and it could provide 
for the buying housewife assurance 
that the product she buys is fresh 
and of high quality, Mr. Olsen said. 

In the Boston meeting, Vice-Chair- 
man Teague explained that in pass- 
ing the Agricultural Marketing Act 
Congress authorized the Federal 
Farm Board to promote education 
in the principles of co-operative mar- 
keting. 


Teach City Children 


“A fairly good start has been 
made in teaching these principles in 
colleges and. high schools,” he said, 
“but we must reach on down to the 
rural schools. I also believe that 
children in our city schools and uni- 
versities will need to learn the fun- 
damentals underlying our improved 
system of selling farm products. 

“One handicap in teaching has 
been eliminated to some extent by 
the development of centralized co- 
operative marketing agencies. 

“Grain is handled by the Farmers 
National Grange Corporation, cotton 
by the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association, livestock by the Na- 
tional Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, wool and mohair by the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
and pecans by the National Pecan 
Marketing Association. 


“Farmers whose products are han- 
dled by these central agencies de- 
liver to local cooperatives. The lo- 
cals are affiliated with the centrals 
through regional organizations. 
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LAYS EMPHASIS 
ON ASSISTANCE 
ATSALEPOINT 


Drug Group Hears Views of 
Schieffelin 


New York, March 26.—“Advertis- 
ing men are not giving enough 
thought to the importance of dealer 
helps and co-operative displays as 
a means of moving their product 
from retail stores into the hands of 
consumers,” Dr. William J. Schief- 
felin, president of the Druggists 
Supply Corporation, told members 
of the Drug and Toilet Goods group 
at a meeting at the Advertising Club 
of New York. 

Dr. Schieffelin sharply criticised 
chain store methods, alleging they 
demoralize any product by price 
cutting. 

Fred Griffith, president of the 
Pennsylvania Drug Company, de- 
fended the chains in a brief reply. 
The other speaker at the meeting, 
over which Herbert R. Mayes, editor 
of American Druggist, presided, was 
Harry Bedames, vice-president of 
McKesson & Robbins. 

“Recent surveys,” said Dr. Schief- 
felin, “show that 7.7 per cent of the 
advertising appropriation in the drug 
and toilet goods industry should be 
used for dealer helps and displays, 
and that 7.6 per cent of the appro- 
priation should be used for this pur- 
pose in the chemical and allied man- 
ufacturing industry. 


Consider the Package 


“We are on the dawn of a repack- 
ing era. To be sold, merchandise 
must be packaged to appeal to the 
eye. The label should be simple and 
clear enough to flash the sales mes- 
sage to the consumer. 

“The advertising department is, 
in reality, a selling or sales labora- 
tory wherein all retarding and im- 
pulsing factors in marketing should 
be determined. This laboratory con- 
sists of test selling in the field, with 
test copy in the local papers and 
accurate statistics of consumer ac- 
ceptance of and resistance to the 
product.” 

Dr. Schieffelin made a strong plea 
for “the 26,000 retail drug stores lo- 
cated in the one-, two-, three- and 
four-store towns of the country.” 
He asserted that the manufacturer 
who secures distribution in these 
stores via the jobber is in a stronger 
position than the one who is content 
to sell a few chains, because he can 
control his distribution. 


Independents Rebel 


“Here is a news story from San 
Francisco stating that price-cutting 
has reached a point where many re- 
tailers are refusing co-operation to 
certain manufacturers because they 
cannot sell their products at a profit 
in competition with cut-price retail 
stores,” he said. 

“It is high time manufacturers 
recognize the difference between 
buying and selling power. The rec- 
ognition of mere buying power by 
manufacturers does not tend to in- 
crease sales, but simply diverts the 
consumer from one type of retail 
outlet to the cut-rate and chain 
stores and thus gets the manufac- 
turer’s eggs all in one basket. 

“In recognizing selling power the 
manufacturer spreads his eggs in 
numerous baskets and is less likely 
to be the victim of substitution. 

“In building up popular price com- 
bination deals the advertising agent 
must take into consideration the 
fact that retailers should have a 
gross profit of at least 30 per cent 
and wholesalers at least 15 per cent. 


“While chains will take a combi- 


nation merchandising program at] 


lower discounts, the manufacturer 
must realize that he is getting dis- 
tribution he cannot control. When 
dealing with a jobber he gets dis- 


DUTIES BROADENED 


Daniel P. Woolley 
Mr. Woolley, who has been vice- 
president in charge of advertising 


for Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, has also been placed in 
charge of sales. 

Mr. Woolley’s rise is' the kind 
Horatio Alger wrote about. He 
started his business career by wrap- 
ping tinfoil around cakes of yeast. 


tribution for which he pays 15 per 
cent but which he can control. 

“While it is true that millions of 
dollars are wasted annually in in- 
efficient distribution, no better at- 
tempt can be made to correct these 
practices than for the advertising 
man to work closer with distrib- 
utors.” 


Why Chevrolet 
Standardized 
Dealer Signs 


New York, March 26—The Chev- 
rolet Motor Company, already one 
of the largest users of electric signs, 
will enlarge this type of program, 
L. K. Austin, of the company’s ad- 
vertising department, said in an ad- 
dress here. 

“Chevrolet dealers’ signs consume 
31,740,000 kilowatt hours per year,” 
said Mr. Austin. “This total does 
not include the company’s own spec- 
tacular displays or illuminated bul- 
letins. 

“The answer to this ambitious use 
of electric signs is that if Chevrolet 
dealers are equipped with the same 
general types of signs, the public 
will look upon each dealer as part 
of a national institution. 

“If a prospect for an automobile 
is impressed that the service, trade- 
in policies, guarantees and financing 
offered by a dealer are handled by 
the factory under a general policy 
in effect for all of our dealers, he is 
going to have a feeling of confidence 
in our car that he will not have in 
the one offered by the competitive 
dealer who is running his business 
entirely on his own initiative. 

“Our standard signs, then, typify 
standard policies.” 


Shoes, Bedding New 
Accounts of Frank 


Albert Frank & Co., Chicago, are 
now handling the advertising of the 
Master Bedding Makers of America 
(Charles Karr Company), Holland, 
Mich. Hotel and hospital publica- 
tions will be used chiefly for the 
present. H. A. Jones is account 
executive. 

The Boston office of the same 
agency will use newspapers for the 
John Bright Shoe Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., which operates stores in East- 
ern and Mid-Western cities. 


Joins Mail Bureau 


Leo S. Steinhauer has become 
sales counselor of Heiden’s Mailing 
Bureau, Seattle. He was formerly 
with the Foster & Kleiser Company, 
the Seattle Times and others. 


Gage Shifts 


George Gage, account executive of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., has trans- 
ferred from San Francisco to 
Seattle. 


No. 55 of a Senses 


Well, Anyhow, a 


POSTCARD 


tisements even made you want to 
read Scribner s Magazine? 

Will you do one thing for us? 
Will you go outto that last stenog- 


This is number 55 of a series of 
advertisements which have ap- 
peared on this page. Arithmetic 
being what it is, that means 
Scribner's has been saying some- 
thing here every week for a year. 

In that time we've had five 
letters of commendation and none 
of insult. Five letters from fifty- 
four advertisements. What's low 
for this course? 

When a man goes in and buys 
a cake of soap, he is really saying: 
“J. Mordaunt Blotz of Bangem, 
Slamem, Grabem and Malavinsky 
sent meinhere.’’ Because J. Mor- 
daunt writes the copy which 
wins him. 

There is a faint suspicion that 
we haven't been writing the 
copy. The Harvard Awards are 
outanditis fairly well established 
that our advertising hasn't been 
so blindingly brilliant that no one 
could bear to interrupt us. But 


why couldn’t somebody at least 
get mad enough to yell: ‘For 
heaven sakes, quit writing that 
drivel!” 

What we need is attention. J. 
MordauntBlotz doesn't care 
what we think of his copy so long 
as we buy the soap. But it isn’t as 
easy as that for us. As it stands we 
don’t know whether it is worth 
bothering with you advertising 
peopleatall. The advertising here 
hasn't made you place advertising 
in Scribner's (so far as we know); 
and there are no bow-legged 
letter carriers struggling around 
New York from the weight of 
your correspondence to us. 

So, what? Have these adver- 


rapher sitting nearest the door— 
the one you re going to lay off 
next Saturday if business doesn’t 
pick up—will you go out to her 
and say “Take a letter to the 
Advertising Manager of Scrib- 
ners Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Dear sir: 
You are terrible! Yours truly.” 

If you are feeling particularly 
amiable, make it: “Dear sir: You 
might be worse.” 

It'll be like a Prohibition Poll. 
IF we get enough voters, we might 
make a formal announcement. We 
might print a brochure with your 
photograph. (You surely have a’ 
photograph—a big advertising 
executive like youl). 


CRIBNER'S 


Dates Fixed for. 
Redemption of 
United Coupons 


New York, March 26.—The United 
Cigar Stores Company, which in 
May, 1929, discontinued the use of 
coupons as an added inducement for 
the public to patronize its stores, has 
issued notice for the public to pre- 
sent coupons for redemption. 

April 31 is the last date on which 
coupons will be redeemed in New 
York. For Chicago, the limit is 
June 28. 

Since the United discontinued the 
use of coupons two years ago, there 
have been persistent rumors that 
they would be reinstated at the right 
time. The current announcement is 
believed by some to mean that the 
United again is thinking of using 
some form of premium to give it the 
balance of power in its competition 
with other retail establishments. 

In May, 1929, when the coupon 
idea was abolished, the United States 
was at the peak of its prosperity. 
Everyone had money, or thought he 
had, and coupons no longer meant 
very much. Salesmen reported that 


the majority of United customers 
failed to accept the proffered slips. 

The use of coupons also had an 
unfavorable effect on the United net 
profit. 

In the present situation, it is be- 
lieved, coupons might be made a 
serviceable sales instrument. 


Plywood Mills Adopt 


Advertising Plans 
The 17 mills in Washington and 
Oregon representing the entire pro- 
duction of Douglas Fir plywood in 
the United States have undertaken 
a three-year campaign of advertis- 
ing and engineering research. 
The campaign will be financed by 
a pro-rata assessment on output. 
A. R. Wuest, of Hoquiam, Wash., is 
chairman of the executive committee 
in charge. McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
will direct the campaign from its 
Seattle offices. 


Tailors to Advertise 
The Cincinnati Guild of Merchant 
Tailors will launch a local co-opera- 
tive campaign to tie in with that of 
the national association. 


Get “W.H.Y.” Mark 
The United Products Association, 
Los Angeles, announces the acquisi- 
tion of the trade-mark, “W.H. Y.” 

for concentrated food beverages. 


Geyer Buys Paper 


Geyer Publications, New York, 
have purchased Lamp Buyers Jour- 
nal, which has been published by 
Demarest & Smythe, Inc. J. Herbert 
Smythe, Jr. continues active associa- 
tion under the new ownership. 


Palmer Is Principal 


The H. & J. Stevens Company, 
Grand Rapids Advertising agency, 
has become Stevens, Palmer & Ste- 
vens, Inc. - A. Ward Palmer, Jr., 
long a director, is the new member. 


Tax Collections Fall 


March income tax collections will 
aggregate about 350 million dollars, 
or about 40 per cent below March, 
1930, the Department of the Treas- 
ury announced. 


Renews Radio Contract 


The Coca-Cola Company has re- 
newed.its contract with the National 
Broadcasting Company through the 
ane Advertising Company, St. 

uis. 


Sonotone to Vars 


Gibson & Doty, of Buffalo, are 
now placing the Sonotone advertis- 
ing in their territory through Addi- 
son Vars, Inc., of that city. News- 
papers are being used. 
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Direct Taxation of Advertising 


Lee Bristol, president of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
has called attention to a situation 
which concerns every advertiser, 
agency and publisher, as well as 
owners of all other kinds of adver- 
tising mediums—the effort which is 
now being made here and there in 
state legislatures to legalize a direct 
tax on advertising. 

It happens that the medium which 
represents the entering wedge, so 
to speak, for this attack is outdoor 
advertising. Legislators hungry for 
additional revenues are beginning to 
realize that advertising might make 
a very attractive subject for taxa- 
tion, and taking advantage of some 
of the unfavorable publicity which 
has been directed against outdoor 
advertising, they are starting in by 
attempting to collect a tax on every 
foot of space used for advertising 
by means of outdoor structures. 

If those interested in the collec- 
tion and expenditure of revenues by 
taxation find that this is a workable 
plan, they will have just as much 
fun with advertising as they have 
had since the famous gasoline tax 
was discovered. This bonanza would 
be duplicated, and the extension of 
the tax to all other forms of adver- 
tising would be easy to foresee. 

ADVERTISING AGE agrees with Mr. 
Bristol that it is poor policy for 


advertisers to accept a tax on any 
form of advertising, regardless of 
the medium, because of the unques- 
tioned tendency which will be estab- 
lished for the taxation of all adver- 
tising. Once the idea of taxing 
advertising is well established, busi- 
ness will be saddled with extra costs 
which will be shouldered by every- 
body in the industry, and which will 
be a brake on business. 

The outdoor advertising interests 
are willing to meet the public and 
the states half-way in the matter of 
regulation. Regulation is one thing 
and taxation of advertising as adver- 
tising is another. Advertisers, agents 
and publishers should develop uni- 
form sentiment to the effect that 
while reasonable regulation of adver- 
tising mediums may be desirable, 
direct taxation of advertising will 
be opposed. 

Since all of the property and 
activities concerned with advertis- 
ing are already taxed, and since 
license and property taxes are col- 
lected from many of those engaged 
in advertising promotion, the appli- 
cation of a direct tax on advertising 
is wrong in principle. Because it 
would represent a direct burden on 
all business, it should be opposed as 
an unnecessary addition to the costs 
which business must pay for the 
privilege of carrying on its affairs. 


What About Competitive Copy? 


Because business conditions de- 
mand advertising which can play a 
real part in selling, advertising of 
commodities in highly competitive 
fields tends to become more and 
more competitive. For that reason, 
there is every temptation for the 
copy writer to make his copy directly 
comparative, and directly as well as 
by inference to attack the other fel- 
low’s product. 

This kind of copy carries a sting 
and a wallop, and because of the 
natural enthusiasm of an advertiser 
for his own product, and his desire 
to offset competition, he is much 
more likely to approve of copy of 
this kind than the more conservative 
advertising which sticks to its imme- 
diate job of telling in positive terms 
the advantages and attractions of 
the goods advertised. 

But in what direction does this 
kind of copy lead? If advertisers 
generally attempt to inject more 
“punch” into their copy by compara- 
tive statements, in which a direct 
crack is taken at competition, the 
natural and immediate effect will be 
to draw the fire of the other fellow. 
Then we shall have a jungle of con- 
flicting and competitive claims, each 
advertiser shouting “best,” “cheap- 
est,” “most effective” until the public 
is completely confused in its efforts 
to find the best values for its money. 


Publishers who are offered copy 
containing comparative statements, 
and including specific statements re- 
garding competitive copy, are in a 
difficult position, especially today, 
when few publishers enjoy refusing 
advertising lineage. But since the 


average publication is not prepared 
to decide regarding the accuracy of 
statements of this kind, checking 
which, incidentally, would take a 
great deal of time and money, the 
only safe plan is to stick to the 
policy which has been in effect gen- 
erally for some time, and that is, to 
insist that the advertiser tell his 
own story without making it com- 
petitive and comparative. 

It is easy to sympathize with the 
advertising agency which has been 
asked to prepare copy that has teeth 
in it, and which sees in the competi- 
tive situation the opportunity to 
develop a campaign that will take 
the hide off the other fellow, figura- 
tively speaking. But the other side 
of the picture is that the advertiser 
who is attacked in this way has an 
immediate weapon at hand, and will 
undoubtedly make use of it promptly 
and effectively. Then where is the 
advantage? It’s just a dog-fight, 
with no one able to see the facts 
for the dust that has been raised. 

Another thing to remember, too, 
is that while the advertiser knows 
the truth about his own product, and 
can vouch for the statements made, 
he is treading on dangerous ground 
in trying to state the facts about 
some competitive product. Those 
facts change, and in talking about 
the prices, design and quality of 
some other manufacturer’s goods, no 
copy writer can be sure that he is 
up-to-date on the situation. 


The only safe plan, for all con- 
cerned, is to let advertising sell the 


product advertised, and avoid too 
much attention to competition. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE: 


233. “Time” for Concentration. 


This 96-page booklet from Time, 
New York, gives facts about read- 
ers’ 1931 buying plans, their buying 
habits, the sort of people they are, 
and the costs of reaching them in a 
concentrated campaign. The illus- 
trations are sermons in pictures that 
no advertiser can afford to miss. 


228. The Psychology of Fear. 


“Why,” asks this booklet from 
the Frank M. Comrie Co., Chicago 
“should a nation of 120 million 
people, with an annual income of 
$89,000,000,000 and a total wealth of 
$340,000,000,000, whose people save 
$16,000,000,000 a year, suffer from 
‘a psychology of fear’?” Many other 
statistics are quoted to prove that 
fortune is likely to smile on the 
enterprising advertiser. 


229. Information About Cleveland 
Newspapers. 

This book, published by the Cleve- 
land Press, tabulates the total ad- 
vertising volume in each Cleveland 
newspaper for 1930. It tells how 
much of the display was national; 
how much of the national was gro- 
ceries; how much of the groceries 
was beverages and how much of the 
beverages was the advertising of 
any one account. 


230. Do Women Read “Fortune’’? 


Answers to a questionnaire prove 
that all but 11 per cent of the wives 
of subscribers read Fortune. Good 
editing, which included a tabulation 
of adjectives, has made the report 
more useful to advertisers interested 
in the reading tastes of cultivated 
women. Published by Time, Inc., 
New York. 


232. Church Building Plans for the 
Future. 


This report on the church building 
situation by Dr. Henry Edward 
Tralle, prominent church building 
consultant, is available through 
Church Management, Cleveland. It 
presents an optimistic viewpoint 
based on the fact that church build- 
ing has lagged proportionately for 
15 years, that congregations have 
money, that the majority of present 
structures are outmoded by new 
edifices, and that there is a move- 
ment toward church buildings suit- 
able for more uses than worship 
alone. 


225. Those Who Give Can Buy. 

An analysis of the purchasing 
power of Detroit Saturday Night 
subscribers, which leads off with the 
fact that 60 per cent of those who 
gave $500 or more to the community 
charity fund are subscribers to the 
magazine. The reading preferences 
of these 583 contributors and the 
other well-to-do subscribers are 
analyzed. 


231. The Merchandising Department 
of the Chicago Elevated Ad- 
vertising Co. 

This reprint in booklet form de- 
scribes the close co-operation offered 
national advertisers by this Chicago 
organization. Close contact with re- 
tail outlets not only broadens dealer 
good will, but uncovers “hidden dis- 
tribution”—brings the client’s prod- 
uct to a more prominent position in 
the store. 


227. The Oil Industry Turns 
to Tires. 

The Gulf Publishing Company, 
Houston, Texas, has analyzed the oil 
industry in its new function as dis- 
tributor of tires in this 12-page 
booklet. Its conclusion is that “sales 
will flow to manufacturers who can 
furnish the required equipment and 
who learn the peculiarities of the 
petroleum industry, whose buying 
methods differ radically from those 


of others.” 


THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT 


COMPLAINT 


BUREAU 
nue wag ney stows § 


Ibe 


—Life. 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Business Thrives 
Under Magic Touch 


To the Editor: The writer takes 
great pleasure in announcing his ap- 
pointment as advertising and pub- 
licity consultant to Robert Uhler, re- 
finer of New York and Brooklyn. 

Coming from the Hoke Smelting 
& Refining Co., Otsego, Mich., Mr. 
Uhler firmly believed that through 
advertising he could form an organ- 
ization that would solicit gold scrap 
direct from the public for cash. He 
used every magazine and newspaper 
outside of New York with unthought 
of success. 

Yet the enterprising Mr. Uhler, on 
one of his journeys through the 
South suddenly hit upon the idea of 
exchanging watch movements for 
gold scrap. He used the jewelry 
magazines exclusively and was agree- 
ably surprised by the volume of gold 
scrap that came to his office. Jewel- 
ers and watchmakers all over the 
country have been writing to Mr. 
Uhler thanking him for turning 
into something immediately valuable 
some of their gold scrap. 

The trade was thrown into a 
furor by the aggressiveness of the 
Robert Uhler organization. Now, a 
corps of boys visit jewelers in New 
York, picking up watch movements 
to be exchanged for gold scrap. 

A thriving business is being built 
up by the sheer ability and vision 
of this advertisingly minded chief, 
Robert Uhler. 

Bert E. ASKERN 
New York 


* * * 


Settling Debate? 


To the Editor: Anent Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s letter in your March 21 issue, 
stating you erred in the news story 
published March 14 about our mo- 
tion picture department: 

You were quite right in stating 
that this is the first time a national 
magazine of this character has car- 
ried a movie department. 

The Open Road for Boys Magazine 
is a national magazine for boys only. 
I believe the Scholastic is a paper 
for high school students—both boys 
and girls—and distributed as it is, 
largely in the classroom, is not ex- 
actly a national magazine in the 
general sense. We do not consider 
the market reached as the same—not 
that it matters. 

L. S. GLEASON 

Adv. Mgr., Open Road for Boys, 

New York 


Says New Label Will 
Encourage Advertising 


To the Editor: ADVERTISING AGE 
recently suggested that the label 
prescribed for sub-standard canned 
foods, “Below U. S. Standard—Low 
Quality, But Not Illegal,” will dis- 
courage the employment of advertis- 
ing for such foods. 

The canning industry sponsored 
the McNary-Mapes law, which gives 
the Department of Agriculture au- 
thority to establish standards for 
each class of canned foods and to 
require the informative labeling of 
products falling below these stand- 
ards. It sought this legislation in 
the belief that what works to the 
best interest of the consumer would 
likewise be to the best interest of the 
industry. 

The effect of this new labeling law 
should be to make more effective any 
advertising campaign designed to 
educate the consumer to the quality 
and advantages of canned foods. 

J. E. FITZGERALD 
Asst. Secty., National Canners 
Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Paul Van Auken 
Rushes Hither and Yon 


To the Editor: Please change my 
address to Direct Mail Convention 
Headquarters, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
i. A. 2 


I have missed several issues of 
your fine weekly during the past two 
months because of moving about. 

PAUL S. VAN AUKEN 
Convention Mgr., Direct Mail 
Advertising Assn. 


Some Mental Meat 
with Daily Bread 


To the Editor: Thanks for the 
clipping I asked for. 

I want to say right here, that in 
all the years I have subscribed for 
advertising publications, I have never 
found one that contains so much 
meat that one could use in his daily 
work. There isn’t an issue but that 
contains something helpful to my 
clients or myself. 


M. S. Kuaus 
Stearn Advertising Co., Cleveland 
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March 28, 1931 


ADVERTISING AGE 


PUBLICATION 
ANALYZES SALE 
OF OIL BURNERS 


Allied Lines Handled by Many 
Dealers 


New York, March 26.—A vivid 
picture of the progress being made 
in various parts of the country by 
competitive fuels is given by a com- 
prehensive survey just completed by 
Fuel Oil. 

This publication made an intensive 

study of conditions in 60 cities. The 
resulting survey lists the names of 
dealers in those markets, the number 
of installations made during the last 
two years, prices of oil and compet- 
ing fuel, the attitude of architects 
and contractors, buying habits of 
dealers and other important facts. 
_ Eleven cities in which yearly sales 
exceed 1,000 oil burners, and the 
number of installations in 1930, are: 
New York, 9,000; Boston, 4,586; Chi- 
cago, 4,349; Philadelphia, 3,944; De- 
troit, 3,650; Seattle, 2,036; Minne- 
apolis, 1,869; Baltimore, 1,759; 
Washington, D.C., 1,484; St. Louis, 
1,432; St. Paul, 1,164. 

These cities accounted for 28 per 
cent of all the burners sold in 1930 
and for 70 per cent of all the burn- 
ers sold in the 60 cities covered. 

They represent the prime market- 
ing areas in which oil burners are 
being sold in volume today. Installa- 
tions in other cities: 

Hartford, Conn., 755; New Haven, 
Conn., 726; Indianapolis, 553; Prov- 
idence, 535; San Francisco, 478; 
Oakland, Calif., 475; Omaha, Neb., 
384; Springfield, Mass., 375; Wil- 
mington, Del., 356; Rochester, 317; 
Syracuse, 304; Waterbury, Conn., 
299; Trenton, N.J., 298; Albany and 
Troy, N. Y., 289; Bridgeport, Conn., 
275; New Orleans, 274; Worcester, 
Mass., 267; Schenectady, 265; 

Des Moines, Iowa, 247; Cleveland, 
224; South Bend, Ind., 179; Lincoln, 
Nebr., 171; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
171; Buffalo, N. Y., 151; Sioux City, 
Iowa, 147; Fort Wayne, Ind., 112; 
Youngstown, Ohio, 99; Louisville, 
91; Cincinnati, 89; Erie, Pa., 75; 
Toledo, 45; Denver, 31; Columbus, 
25; Akron, Ohio, 12; Evansville, 
Ind., 10; Dayton, Ohio, 8. 

As all of these cities have 100,000 
population or more, the number of 
installations made in each in 1930 
makes a fairly accurate index to pos- 
sible sales. For instance, among the 
10 cities in which fewer than 100 
sales are made each year, six are in 
Ohio, where natural gas is strongly 
entrenched, and the others are cities 
where low-priced natural gas is 
available. 


Decline Was Small 


Excluding Chicago and New York, 
the 45 cities listed accounted for 
30,996 sales in 1930, compared with 
33,409 in 1929, a decline of 2,413 
burners or 7.3 per cent. Of the 1930 
total, 9,526 sales, or 30.7 per cent, 
were made by factory branches and 
1,883, or 6.2 per cent were made by 
manufacturers who sell locally in 
their cities. 

Factory branch sales are highest 
in Boston, Philadelphia and Detroit, 
and local manufacturers are most 
active in Minneapolis, Seattle, Omaha 
and St. Paul. 

Price cutting in some of the cities 
is attended with other evils, such as 
time payments spread over too long 
a period of time, as in Albany; rec- 
ommending heavier and _ cheaper 
grades of oil than those specified by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories or by 
the manufacturer, as in Boston; and 
throwing in other equipment, such as 
humidifiers, in order to close a sale, 
as in Des Moines. 

In Lincoln, Nebr., the dealers do 
not advertise prices at all, but get 
the best price they can for each in- 
stallation. Out of 26 oil burner out- 
lets in Seattle, only three claim to 
have made a profit during 1930. 

Price cutting is reported more ex- 
tensive and flagrant in Baltimore, 
Boston, Bridgeport and Worcester 


Governor Signs 


Utilities Measure 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 
26—G overnor Murray has 
signed the bill prohibiting pub- 
lic service corporations from 
engaging in merchandising in 
connection with their general 
service. 

The bill specifically prohibits 
the selling of merchandise and 
utensils, but gives the utilities 
90 days to dispose of present 
stocks. 


than in the other cities, for in those 
four dealers report losing sales be- 
cause prospects “shop around,” look- 
ing for the lowest price. 

Gas competition is present in 18 
cities, and six others are waiting 
for it. The markets in which gas is 
competitive and the price of gas per 
thousand feet are as follows: 

Akron, 70c per thousand; Balti- 
more, 55c; Buffalo, 72c; Cleveland, 
55c; Columbus, 48c; Dayton, 70c; 
Denver, 50c; Erie, 75c; Evansville, 
40c; Lincoln, 92c; Louisville, 64c; 
New Orleans, 90c; Oakland, 85c; 
San Francisco, 85c; Syracuse, 83c; 
Toledo, 56c; Washington, 60c; 
Youngstown, 60c. 


Expect Natural Gas 


Albany, Des Moines, Omaha, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Seattle and Sioux 
City expect the arrival of natural 
gas within the next year, although 
in the case of Seattle it will be more 
than a year before a pipe-line can be 
laid to it, if it is. 

Gas is seriously competitive so far 
in only one of the 11 largest burner 
markets, Washington, D. C., although 
manufactured gas companies in New 
England, New York and New Jersey, 
as well as Chicago, Baltimore and 
Portland, Ore., are aggressively sell- 
ing house heating installations. 

Architects and building contrac- 
tors in 30 cities favor oil heating, 
but in very few cases do architects 
specify one make of burner. Gen- 
erally the architect suggests oil for 
heating and then advises his clients 
on the type of burner to be installed. 

Aside from gas competition, the 
chief objections of prospects to buy- 
ing burners in the various cities are 
lack of money, or the depression, the 
initial cost of burners, the operating 
cost, cheap coal, and past faulty 
installations of burners. 


Lack of money is an objection in 
33 cities, the cost of an installation 
in 16 cities, operating costs in nine 
cities, cheap coal in six cities, and 
previous faulty installations in five 
cities. Coal is cheap in Columbus, 
Detroit, Louisville, Sioux City, To- 
ledo and Youngstown. 

Faulty installations are an objec- 
tion in Akron, Buffalo, Fort Wayne, 
Syracuse and Youngstown. Prospects 
in Akron and Youngstown are afraid 
dealers will not stay in business, and 
in Omaha and Worcester they want 
free trials. Knocking by burner deal- 
ers and salesmen is especially viru- 
lent in Minneapolis and Rochester. 

Under “Dealers’ Selling Habits” 
the Local Market Study reports the 
experience of dealers in selling oil 
stoves, boilers, furnaces, humidifiers, 
unit heaters, radiator covers, bottled 
gas, indirect water heaters, boiler 
feeders, vacuum valves, circulators, 
automatic refrigerators and inciner- 
ators in conjunction with oil burners. 


Oil stoves are handled by only a 
few of the leading dealers in the 
larger markets, but in the smaller 
cities many of the dealers are selling 
them in good volume. Boilers and 
furnaces are sold by few of the deal- 
ers, but most of them recommend 
these products to their customers. 

In fact, two large boiler companies 
report that over 25 per cent of their 
boilers are sold for use with oil burn- 
ers. Humidifiers, unit heaters and 
radiator covers are handled with 
considerable success by dealers in 
some cities, but are not sold at all in 
others. 

Indirect water heaters are success- 
fully handled by a great number of 
dealers, but boiler feeders, vacuum 
valves, circulators, refrigerators and 
incinerators are sold aggressively by 
relatively few dealers, probably be- 
cause they have not been educated 


as to how to sell them profitably. 


This RETAIL 


By Neal G. Adair 
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3000* jobbers and jobber salesmen 


pay for their subscriptions to Motor 


HE above article is one of the rea- 
sons why! § And do they read 
Motor? Here’s a typical letter from 
one the biggest jobbers in his part 
of the country :— 


“Your article in March Motor, ‘This Retail 
Jobbing Business’,is one of the bestI have 
had the privilege of reading anywhere 
on the jobbing business. I hope it has 
some effect for the better on the jobbing 


This figure of 3000 

means practically 100% 
coverage of executives in 
every important jobbing 
house in the country. Motor 
is the only magazine in its 
field that gives both retail and 
wholesale coverage at ONE 
LOW COST. 


trade, the study of, and action upon, the 
ideas you outline is what makes some 
jobbers better business men than others.” 


Hears: a | a 


MOTOR — AMERICAN DRUGGIST — AMERICAN ARCHITECT — AROMATICS 
57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New York Club 


Honors Joe J. Fox 

Joe J. Fox, newly appointed man- 
aging editor of the McClure Syndi- 
cate, was the guest of honor at the 
March 17 luncheon of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York. He was for- 
merly managing editor of the Hous- 
ton Post-Dispatch. 

Speakers on the occasion were 
Charles Murphy, club president; 
James O’Shaughnessy, business man- 
ager of Liberty; Howard Warner, 
president of the Association of Ad- 
vertising Men; Capt. Richard Waldo, 
president of the McClure Syndicate; 
H. E. Christiansen, field secretary of 
the A. F. A.; G. Lynn Sumner, 
chairman of the A. F. A. convention 
program committee, and Francis 
Sisson, advertising director of the 
Guarantee Trust Company. 


Handle Realty Copy 


Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., At- 
lanta, will use newspapers and 
direct mail for the Adams-Cates Co., 
Atlanta realtors. 

The same agency will use business 
papers and direct mail for Anderson 
Bros., Danville, Va., work garments. 


To Address Six-Pointers 


Gilbert T. Hodges, president of 
the Advertising Federation of 
America, will be the speaker at the 
March 31 luncheon of the Six Point 
League, New York. 


Order Utility 
ToShowCost 
of Marketing 


Washington, D. C., March 26.— 
The Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia has issued 
an order directing the Washington 
Gas Light Company and the George- 
town Gas Light Company to keep 
separate accounts. of revenues and 
expenses incident to the purchase, 
sale and installation of gas appli- 
ances. 

“The Commission finds,” said the 
order, “that the cost of handling, 
displaying and marketing appliances 
should not be borne by consumers as 
a whole, nor taken into consideration 
in arriving at any rate to be charged 
for gas service.” 

The order directs the establish- 
ment of a new book account to in- 
clude all revenue derived from the 
sale of merchandise and incidental 
work, and charged with their cost. 


Television for N. Y. 


The Jenkins Television Corpora- 
tion and the General Broadcasting 
System, New York, will co-operate 
in television broadcasts over WGBS 
and W2XCR. 


Representatives Meet 


With A. N. P. A. Staff 


The committee of newspaper rep- 
resentatives appointed to co-operate 
with the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association met last week at the 
Bureau offices in New York with 
William A. Thomson, its director, 
Thomas H. Moore, associate direc- 
tor and Walter P. Burn, eastern 
manager. Another meeting will be 
held in a few weeks. 

Members of the representatives’ 
committee are: Herbert W. Molo- 
ney, Hearst Newspapers; W. H. 
Lawrence, Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer Company; J. M. Peterson, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; Mor- 
timer D. Bryant, Bryant, Griffith & 
Brunson, Inc.; Frederic A. Kimball, 
Fred Kimball, Inc.; John O. Boyd, 
Scheerer, Inc.; Geo. R. Katz, E. 
Katz Special Advertising Agency; 
Franklin P. Alcorn, Franklin P. Al- 
corn Company; Charles E. Miller, 
Charles E. Miller Publishers’ Rep- 
resentatives, Inc.; George A. Riley, 
American Press Association; R. H. 
McKinney, J. P. McKinney & Son; 
C. F. Kelly, Kelly-Smith Company; 
T. E. Conklin, Verree & Conklin, 
Inc., and John B. Woodward, John 
B. Woodward, Inc. 


Publishers Move 
Embalmers’ Monthly, Chicago, has 
moved from 666 Lake Shore Drive to 
731 Plymouth Court. 
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PELE 5 NTRS LILI 
Store Equipment 


Supplies, ete. 
in 


RETAILING 


Advertising — not including 
that of merchandise for resale 
—carried by RETAILING in 
January and February of this 
year exceed last year’s figures 
by 32 per cent. Publications 
B, C and D, collectively, 
showed a loss of 37 per cent. 
And RETAILING carried 
more than twice as much of 
this type of advertising as 
the second publication. 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 East 13th Street - - - New York 


“Testimonials 
F. O. B.” 


This is the third of a series 
of articles on advertising 
appearing in Outlook. You'll 
be interested in reading 
them. Our reporter has 
carefully sought the facts 
and we have as carefully 
verified them. 


+ 
Reprints of the 
articles will be 


sent upon request. 


JOUTLGOK 


and Independent 


Always say 
ep & A” 


— because our out-of-town 
customers are just as en- 
thusiasticasare the Chicago 
concerns we serve— just as 
much impressed with the 
quality of our plates and 
mats and the high type of 
service we render. 


Partridge & Anderson 


Company 
Electros - Stereos - Mats 


712 FEDERAL STREET . CHICAGO 


N the strict basis of unit cov- 

erage of hospital buying 
power per dollar; on a basis of 
visibility of advertising; on a basis 
of editorial leadership, Hosprra 
MANAGEMENT is the best buy in 
the hospital field. Ask for the new 
folder that tells the whole story. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


The ONLY hospital paper member 
of both the A.B.C. and A.B. P. 


MEDIUMS MUST 
HANG TOGETHER 
OR SEPARATELY 


Bristol Sees. Significance in 
Outdoor Tax 


Boston, Mass., March 25—The 
Association of National Advertisers 
views with concern the general at- 
tempt of states to finance themselves 
at the expense of outdoor advertis- 
ing, Lee H. Bristol president of the 
organization and vice-president in 
charge of advertising for the Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, New York, told 
the Boston Advertising Club yes- 
terday. 

Mr. Bristol warned his audience 
that success in this direction would 
inevitably be followed by efforts to 
tax other forms of advertising. 

“During the past year at least one 
attempt has been made to place a 
general tax on newspaper advertis- 
ing,” he said. 

“T refer to the proposal introduced 
in Louisiana last June by Governor 
Huey P. Long, of corn pone and pot- 
likker fame, to collect a tax of 15 
per cent on newspaper advertising 
revenue. Our association and other 
organized advertising groups imme- 
diately protested vigorously enough 
to force its withdrawal. 


Missouri Idea 


“During the past month a bill was 
introduced in the Missouri legisla- 
ture to place newspapers, magazines 
and periodicals carrying paid adver- 
tising matter under the jurisdiction 
of the Public Service Commission. 
In effect it was proposed to make 
advertising a public utility. 

“Aside from the question of 
whether advertising should be sub- 
jected to this form of regulation, 
it is well to remember that public 
utilities are among the most heavily 
taxed of all industries. Any pro- 
posal to place advertising and public 
utilities under the same classifica- 
tion would imply that the two were 
fit subjects for the same taxes. In- 
cidentally, a similar provision is at- 
tached to the State Federation of 
Labor bill now before the New York 
legislature. 

“Shortly after the Missouri bill 
made its appearance, an act was in- 
troduced in the North Carolina legis- 
lature to impose a 2 per cent tax 
on the gross income of all news- 
papers. The money so raised would 
be used to finance public schools. 

“In advocating the measure, Rep- 
resentative Junius Johnson said 
that ‘newspapers have not reduced 
their subscription or advertising 
rates while prices of commodities 
have declined.’ In addition, and most 
important of all, he believes that 
newspapers are not adequately taxed. 


A Popular Pastime 


“Almost half of the states in the 
country (22, to be exact) have pro- 
posed taxes on outdoor advertising 
this year. Although there is little 
chance that any of these bills, save 
one in New Mexico, will pass, they 
are a constantly increasing source 
of irritation. Last year, New Jersey 
adopted a tax of three cents per 
square foot on outdoor advertising. 

“The passage of that measure has 
acted as a spur to other states. 
Almost all of the outdoor tax bills 
introduced this year were identical 
with the New Jersey law. They rep- 
resent a growing sentiment to regu- 
late outdoor signs by taxation. 

“To many of us it seems likely 
that such a means of regulation 
might easily be extended. People 
who object to direct mail may be 
the next to sponsor a tax. If the 
precedent be established, others will 
attack radio advertising with the 
same weapon. Finally, legislators 
may lose sight of the reasons be- 
hind these measures and propose a 
tax on newspapers and magazines, 


DISCUSSES TAX 
ON ADVERTISING 


Lee H. Bristol 


not to regulate them, but as a source 
of revenue.” 
Recalls War Measure 

Mr. Bristol recalled the agitation 
for a tax on advertising during and 
following the war. 

“The national hunt for funds 
finally gave birth to the now historic 
measure introduced in Congress by 
Representative Thompson of Ohio ‘to 
increase the revenue of the United 
States and to conserve the supply 
of print and other paper by impos- 
ing a tax on advertising,’” he said. 

“With the money thus obtained 
Mr. Thompson proposed to pay a 
soldier’s bonus. It may or may not 
be analogous that the Congress just 
adjourned voted a_ soldier’s loan 
measure, amounting to a_ bonus, 
without providing for an increase in 
revenue to pay it.” 

He concluded with the assertion 
that no tax on a single advertising 
medium could be framed that is not 
discriminatory. 


Gundlach Writes Book 

E. T. Gundlach, president of the 
Chicago advertising agency of that 
name, is putting the finishing 
touches on “Facts and Fetishes in 
Advertising,” a new volume to ap- 
pear about April 15. 


Plan “Copy and Art” 
Copy and Art will be published in 
Chicago as a monthly. James F. 
Forsyth is editor and A. J. Bickel 
advertising manager of the new 
paper, which has offices in the Mc- 
Graw-Hill building. 


J. L. Bieder Dead 


J. L. Bieder, sales manager in 
charge of advertising for the J. B. 
Carroll Company, Chicago, advertis- 
ing specialties, died in that city re- 
cently. 


Start New Agency 


R. S. Doughten & Co. is the style 
of a new Philadelphia agency, with 
quarters at 1700 Sansom street. 


RELAX IN SKY, 
NEW ADVICE TO 
BUSINESS MAN 


Autogiro Copy Stresses Safety, 
Adventure 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 26—The 
Autogiro Company of America, 
which neither manufactures nor 
sells, but is solely an engineering 
and licensing organization, has 
launched an advertising campaign, 
to run for a year, in behalf of the 
Autogiro. 

The advertising is designed to cre- 
ate a demand which will induce man- 
ufacturers of high standard to build 
Autogiros with the co-operation of 
the licensing corporation’s engineers. 
Thus far, the licensing has been con- 
fined to Pitcairn Aircraft, Inc., Bryn 
Atlas, Pa., and W. Wallace Kellett, 
Philadelphia. 

The Simpers Company, Philadel- 
phia, handling the campaign, has 
selected four periodicals in the na- 
tional consumer field and seven in 
the technical and trade division. 

In the first group are Time, For- 
tune, Nation’s Business and Collier’s. 
The second division includes Avia- 
tion, Aero Digest, Airway Age, S.A. 
E. Journal, published by the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Southern 
Aviation, Western Flying and U. S. 
Air Service. Single pages are used 
in consumer mediums and spreads 
in the business papers. The copy is 
based largely on statements by rec- 
ognized aviation authorities, and it 
offers to provide their names to 
those interested. 


Has No Salesmen 


R. W. T. Ricker, advertising man- 
ager of the Autogiro Company of 
America, explained that the com- 
pany does not use or require sales- 
men, as it sells nothing. Its engineers, 
however, serve as contact men. Thus 
far, business has sought the corpora- 
tion, which has an accurate idea of 
the identity of the companies which 
are logical prospects. 

The copy offers new and fascinat- 
ing adventures to the tired business 
man shackled to his desk, with the 
sky as the scene of his investiga- 
tions. Such phrases as “in tune with 
the pilot’s mood, the Autogiro speeds 
from point to point or wanders 
lazily along, always able to land in 
any small, open space,” are coupled 
with the assertion that “a novice is 
placed in much the same position as 
when learning to drive a motor car.” 

The trade copy is of a more tech- 
nical nature, telling why the state- 


ments to consumers are true, and 


Nant 
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i WE MAKE YOU UWANTCOAL 


we STOP YOU: «Gertnc It | 
WHAT A CAME Es 


Float used by the Birmingham Co-operative Society. 


JUST FLOATING 


Wn Fast Tithe dinounieinent uf the 


eget autdg LRO 


Initial copy in Autogiro series 


indicating the possibilities of the 
new field from the profit viewpoint. 
A number of demonstrations will 
supplement the copy during the 
year. 
The copy does not give the price 
of the Autogiro. One of the licensees 


has placed in production a commer- 


cial job to sell for $15,000. This is 
a three-seat open cockpit machine, 
powered with a 300 horse power 
Wright engine. Later models how- 
ever, will be produced to sell for as 
low as $4,000. The company believes 
there is a tremendous market for an 
Autogiro in this price class. 

The Detroit News has purchased 
the first commercial Autogiro con- 
structed in the United States. It 
will carry a Fairchild aerial camera 
on a swivel mount. 


Twinplex Has 
New Model for 


Its Anniversary 


St. Louis, Mo., March 26.—A new 
anniversary model of the Twinplex 
Sales Company will be featured in 
the April 15 issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post and the May 2 issue 
of Collier’s. The advertising is ex- 
pected to sell 1,000,000 of the new 
models and production will be 
limited to that number. 

The new offering is in celebration 
of the 20th anniversary of the com- 
pany, and the price is considerably 
lower than that of the regular model. 
The stropper, sold through drug and 
hardware stores, will be sold on a 
30-day trial offer, with a 90-day 
guarantee against mechanical de- 
fects. 

Two direct mail campaigns will 
supplement the publication advertis- 
ing, both centering around the 
anniversary idea. The new model 
operates on both single and double 
edge blades. The campaign is being 
placed by the Gardner Advertising 
Company. 


Noble with Comrie 

William J. Noble, one of the first 
automotive newspaper specialists, 
has become an account executive 
with the Frank M. Comrie Com- 
pany, Chicago agency. 

Mr. Noble pioneered the automo- 
bile page of the Detroit Free Press 
in the one-cylinder days. For many 
years he was director of the auto- 
mobile advertising department of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Presbrey Absorbs Agency 
Following the absorption of the 
Joseph E. Hanson Advertising 
Agency, Newark, by the Frank 
Presbrey Company, New York, the 
Newark office has been closed. 

Mr. Hanson has become a vice- 
president of the Frank Presbrey 
Company. John H. Miller, F. S. 
Dieterich and Bryant W. Griffin, of 
the Hanson organization, have 
joined Presbrey. 


N. Y. Chapter Elects 


Three new directors of the New 
York chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies 
were elected March 25. 

They are Frank Fayant, Lord & 
Thomas and Logan; Lloyd W. 
Bailey, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, and Henry Eckhardt, Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc. 
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“AS THE TWIG IS BENT” 


Japanese tree culture is extraordinary ...and significant. Trees, 

raised from pots, are grown into all manner of fantastic forms . . knotted 
designs, patterns, even portraits. Of course, even patient, skillful Japanese 
would scarcely attempt to re-form full grown tree trunks. The shape is 
formed with the sapling. ‘As the twig is bent the tree's inclined." 


You can influence the boy mind as you can bend the twig. |The boy is 
learning . . learning of history and algebra, of religion and government, of 
living and life itself. The knowledge he gains now, the impressions he absorbs, 
the habits he forms, will stick throughout his lifetime, stick like steel welded 

together. What does the boy learn of your product? Hurry! Teach him. A 

better time will never come. 


Reaching the boy market is the OPEN ROAD for BOYS Magazine, a dynamic 
medium which delivers to advertisers a whole lifetime of sales, the present... and. 
the future at once, at one low cost. Here awaits you a response from your advertising 

so spontaneous, so far reaching, actually so vast you wili hardly believe the figures 
before your eyes. In the battle of the products we can put the nation’s youth on your 
side. They'll stay on your side for life. 


os 823 Powers Bldg. 846 So. Broadway 


Fat 
B «cf a BOSTON CHICAGO 
U Xie E. A. Piller T Dwight H. Early 
re 130 Newbury St. H 100 North LaSalle St. 
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Cg > ROCHESTER LOS ANGELES 
of ape Paul F. Herrick L.S. GLEASON, Advertising Manager Hallett E. Cole 
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122 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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NO FINER CIRCULA- 


| TION, NO GREATER 


| PURCHASING POWER 
AVAILABLE ANY- 
WHERE AT ANY PRICE 


| Preferred Quality Magazines + Atlantic, Current History, Harpers, Scribner's 
| 


ONE ORDER 
ONE PLATE 
ONE BILL 

ONE RESULT 


' 


What William 
H.Taft Thought 
of Advertising 


Fitchburg, Mass., March 26—The 
late William Howard Taft had the 
right idea about advertising, al- 
though some advertising men might 
object to his adjective, Allan C. In- 
man, advertising manager of the 
Fitchburg Sentinel, told the Kiwanis 
Club. 

“When Mr. Taft was chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States,” Mr. Inman explained, “he 
defined advertising as ‘damnable 
iteration.’ Advertising does depend 
upon repetition for its effect. It 
is through repetition that lazy hu- 
man beings learn to adopt a new 
thing. 

“Of course advertising is not al- 
ways an impertinent intrusion, al- 
though there have been instances. 
Joe Beecham was an English coun- 
try boy who became conspicuously 
successful through the skillful use 
of advertising. 

“When Selfridge left Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, and went to 
England to open the great London 
department store, he wished to use a 
full page in the London Times. That 
paper felt it advisable to hold a 
meeting of the board of directors to 
determine whether they should per- 
mit a store to use a full page in 
their paper.” 

Mr. Inman described an investiga- 
tion made recently to ascertain what 
part of a manufacturer’s sales the 
public thought represented advertis- 
ing cost. In the case of a well 
known soap, those interviewed sug- 
gested that he was spending 1.4 
cents per cake for advertising. 

The real figure, Mr. Inman said, 
was only one-fifth of a cent per cake. 


Berna Transfers 
After four years as sales manager 
of the Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, 
Mass., T. S. Berna has become gen- 
eral sales manager of the National 
Acme Co., Cleveland. 


Agency for Valves 

The Kitson Company, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of Lovekin 
valves, has placed its advertising 
account with the Philadelphia office 
of Critchfield & Co. 

Mrs. Mary O. La Baw has joined 
the agency, coming from the real 
estate field. 


Blankenship Weds 


W. H. Blankenship, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Brown 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, was married to 
Miss Lillian Beckwith, of that city. 
The couple are motoring to Florida. 


Start New Paper 
Western Business will be the title 
of a new paper to be published from 
San Francisco April 1. Heretofore 
it has been issued as a part of 
Western Advertising. 


PROPER USE OF 
COLOR TAUGHT 
AT N.Y. SHOW 


Put on Personal Basis for First 
Time 


New York, March 26—The first 
Exhibition of Color in Industry, be- 
ing held under the auspices of the 
Museum of Science and Industry, 
offers the public for the first time 
an opportunity to obtain capable and 
disinterested advice on color in re- 
lation to its personal problems. 

For instance, any individual may 
learn which hues are most becoming 
to him or her, and why. Others who 
seek an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of color as applied to the home 
are given expert advice. Fabrics for 
this part of the exhibit were pro- 
vided by the Stehli Silk Corporation, 
Cheney Brothers and others. Other 
advertisers co-operated in-producing 
the other exhibits on view. 

A series of rooms has been fur- 
nished in “complementary harmo- 
nies”. For example, a dining room 
has been done in red and blue- 
greens by means of wall tapestries, 
carpets and chairs, all balanced by 
using the rule that, for these two 
general hues, the product of chroma 
by value by area should be a con- 
stant, as promulgated by A. H. Mun- 
sell, in “Color Notation” in 1907. 


Experimenting with Color 


The visitor may furnish a small 
room to suit his own ideas through 
the medium of the Mutachrome. The 
interior of a furnished room is proj- 
ected on a screen in black and white 
and, by means of different colored 
discs which can be placed in the 
Mutachrome or removed by the vis- 
itor, each element of the design may 
be colored and the brightness of 
each element altered independently. 
This ingenious device is of great 
value to architects, builders, furni- 
ture manufacturers, interior deco- 
rators, and printers. 


To give an example of the use of 
changing colored lights there is a 
painting of the Jantzen bathing girl 
by Charles Bittinger and loaned by 
the Chameleon Company, Inc. The 
Jantzen girl is shown in a bathing 
suit which is yellow under one light 
and orange-red under another. The 
sky automatically goes through 
changes in color as the illumination 
is varied. 


The art of packaging is demon- 
strated by Arthur S. Allen, who has 


applied the Munsell system of color 


TEACHING CONSUMERS CORRECT COLOR 
COMBINATIONS 


specification to the development of 
balanced color combinations. 


See Color Work 


The intricacies of color printing 
are clarified by the Powers Repro- 
duction Corporation and the Walker 
Engraving Company with the equiv- 
alent of progressive proofs. 

The International Printing Ink 
Corporation surprised advertising 
men as well as laymen with an ex- 
hibit indicating that black on yel- 
low provides maximum legibility. 
Black on white ranks sixth in a list 
of 13 variations. 

An exhibit of colored glass for all 
types of railway and navigation sig- 
nals is sponsored by the Corning 
Glass Works. In addition, there are 
several types of special glass, some 
of which allow only the ultra-violet 
rays to pass through. Others which 
allow only the infra-red rays to pass 
are used to explain certain proper- 
ties of Dr. Free’s spectrograph. 
The Eastman Kodak displayed, 
among other things, a Depthograph, 
photography’s new plaything. By 
means of special filters, this device 
creates the illusion of depth in a 
photograph. The Depthograph is a 
glorified stereopticon. It is useful 
both in class rooms and for window 
displays. 


Companies Affiliate 


The Cochran-Sargent Company, 
St. Paul, has affiliated with the 
American Radiator & Standard San- 
itary Corp., New York, and will 
operate under its present name as a 
division of that company. 


Dailies Change Name 


A. G. Carter has announced a 
change of name in his three papers 
at Fort Worth, Texas. 

Record will be dropped from the 
Star-Telegram, published mornings; 


Record-Telegram, afternoons an 
Star-Telegram and Record, Sunday. 


BEFORE AND AFTER JEWEL REPACKAGED ITS COFFEE 


This Jewel package helps the company’s 1,220 motor route salesmen, working out of 80 
branch offices and warehouses, maintain sales. These wagons call on every customer every two 


weeks. A premium plan is another important feature of the company’s activities. 


Smokers Again 
Given Chance 
to “Roll Own’’ 


New York, March 26.—The Brown 
& Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
apparently believes that the Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Company is over- 
looking a bet in allowing Duke’s Mix- 
ture, once the most widely advertised 
smoking tobacco in the country, to 
languish. 

The company is introducing Tar- 
get, a new tobacco for the man who 
likes to roll his own, in the South- 
west and reports a pleasing recep- 
tion. Target retails for ten cents, 
the buyer getting 40 cigarette papers 
in addition to the tobacco. For those 
who are unable to roll the tobacco 
into cigarette form, the company 
offered a combination deal of a cig- 
arette machine and a sack of tobacco 
for 50 cents. 

The immediate popularity of the 
new product, the company believes, 
is due to the fact that many men 
resent the fact that so many women 
smoke cigarettes. This section of the 
public will endeavor to revive the 
popularity of “rolling your own,” 
with the idea of ascertaining whether 
or not the fair smoker can learn this 
jittle trick, too. 

Brown & Williamson have de- 
veloped a Cellophane wrapping for 
the Raleigh cigarette, although no 
great publicity was accorded its 
introduction. 

Apropos of the cigarette situation, 
The Tobacco Leaf predicts that a 
price raise is imminent. The new 
price will be $6.80 per thousand, 
which will make it necessary for 
dealers to stick closely to the adver- 
tised price of 15 cents per pack. 


4|San Francisco Club 


in Membership Drive 


A membership drive staged by the 
San Francisco Advertising Club is 
expanding the roster rapidly. Among 
newcomers are Maxwell J. Hunter, 
Chester N. Weaver Co.; Marcus 
Alter, Commercial Paper Corp.; 
Esther P. Hall, Albert Frank & Co.; 
T. J. Trodden, San Francisco Police 
Journal; 

C. L. Vaughan, Blum’s Advertis- 
ing Agency; Ralph Mitchell, Pacific 
Constructor; G. H. Converse, Arrow 


Printing Co.; David Sandeberg, 
Western Advertising; Hugh W. 
Thomas, McCann- Erickson, Inc.; 


Zora Combes, San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin; J. J. Farley, Pacific Lum- 
ber Co.; 

Fred G. East, West Coast Life 
Insurance Co.; Luis A. Ireland, 
Printers’ Board of Trade; Wilmot P. 
Rogers, California Packing Corp.; 
Robert C. Rose, commercial artist; 
Albert L. Kohn, Southern Pacific 
Co.; Len Aker, artist; Frank M. 
Knight and D. B. Gray, California 
& Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp.; 
T. C. Wilson, Hills Bros. 


Poultry Papers Merge 


Standard Poultry Journal, formed 
by a merger of Dalton’s Poultry 
Journal, Oklahoma City, and Stand- 
ard Poultry Journal, Kansas City, 
will be published from Kansas City, 
it is announced. 

Business and editorial offices will 
be maintained in Oklahoma City. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


HICAGO TRIBUNE two-color, 
run-of-paper advertising now 
offers advertisers a new shock 
technique and smashing impact 
in America’s richest market. 
On any day you choose you 
can start your advertising blaz- 
ing in over 795,000 homes 
daily—and over a million Sun- 
day—in the Chicago territory. 
The times require dominant 
selling and advertising. The full 
power of the Tribune page, 
charged with the extra force of 
color, provides it. 
You can use feather duster 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


T YOR 
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of 


advertising if you want. You 
can sprinkle your funds all 
over the map. But if you want 
volume sales, you won't. You'll 
concentrate in markets which 
not only promise profit but de- 
liver. And you'll use advertising 
that fires response from cus- 
tomers, wins front counter posi- 
tion from dealers. 

Only the Tribune can give this 
arresting, two-fisted advertising 
in the Chicago territory. At not 
much more than black-and- 
white. Let a Tribune man tell 
you more about it. 


ADV! 
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Proof 
o the Pudding 


Setting a new record in sales is 
the proud claim of the Perfect Circle 
Company, Hagerstown, Ind., for 
1930. Enthusiastic over this per- 
formance, the company has handed 
George W. Stout, advertising man- 
ager, 10 per cent more cash for ad- 
vertising this year than last. The 
annual report for 1930 showed an 
advertising cost of $306,880. 

Mr. Stout announced that a new 
talking motion picture, the first in 
the replacements parts industry, 
will be added to the publication ad- 
vertising. 

x *~ * 


Stockholders of Lehn & Fink will 
get only three cents per share less 
for 1930 dividends than in the pre- 
ceding year. Net profit for the year 
amounted to $1,706,771, compared 
with $1,721,608 in 1929. 

* * * 


While 1930 profits of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company were 
somewhat less than in 1929 and 
1928, they were the third largest 
since 1924. The current figure on 


=— 


THE 
CRITCHFIELD 


DIGEST 
NEW 1931 


EDITION 


NOW READY 
$200 rena 


MARKETS 
AND MEDIA 
IN POCKET SIZE 


The amount of information within 
this little book is a revelation. Here 
are rates on newspapers in 1390 
cities — with 1930 census figures, 
number of passenger cars, banks, auto 
agencies, department stores, grocery 
stores, furniture stores, hardware 
stores, character of f industries, etc. 
Information every sales and adver- 
sising executive should have on in- 
ttant notice. 


Also complete list of rotogravure 
newspapers, all general magazines, 
agricultural and trade papers with cir- 
culation, column size, halftone screen 
requirements, line and page rates, 
closing dates and dates of issue. And, 
latest radio data, stations in all states, 
with operating power and evening 
time rates. 


en size, 314x514 locas 
ges—easy to carry in po a 
or ce pe case. ron bound, 
stamped and gold edged. ice 
$2.00. Gladly sent on approval. 


14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, lil. 


Wear Collar, Then 


Throw It Away 
Washington, D. C., March 26 
—The British cotton industry 
is conducting research to de- 
velop a collar cheap enough to 
be thrown away after it is 
soiled, the Department of Com- 
merce has learned. 
This proposal is part of a 
new-uses campaign being 
waged in that country. 


refining profits is $7,288,000, com- 
pared with $8,166,361 in 1929, which 
was the company’s best year. 

om” * * 


No less than 40 per cent of all 
electric refrigerators sold in 1930 
were products of the General Elec- 
tric Company, P. B. Zimmerman, 
sales manager of that division, told 
the company’s salesmen at their re- 
cent convention in Cleveland. 

Mr. Zimmerman gave the follow- 
ing figures on G-E’s share of the 
total in recent years: 1927, 6.8 per 
cent; 1928, 28 per cent; 1929, 39 per 
cent. 

* * * 

Hays MacFarland, well known Chi- 
cago advertising agent, was elected 
to the board of directors of the 
Orange Crush Company at a meet- 
ing in Chicago this week. 

* * 


The uses of adversity were illus- 
trated by a statement attributed to 
the Chrysler Corporation that “the 
pay point in volume is considerably 
lower than it was prior to the re- 
adjustment of costs in 1930.” 

Total shipments of the company 
for March will aggregate close to 
25,000 units, in contrast with 16,000 
for February and 10,000 in January, 
it was indicated. 

> * #* 

The foreign business of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company con- 
tributes over 50 per cent of its total, 
Frederick B. Patterson, president of 
the company, commented this week 
on his return from Europe. 

“Economies based on the same 
policy as that pursued in America 
have been instituted in our German 
factory,” he said, “this being our 
largest foreign distributing unit. In 
some sections of Europe, as well as 
Scandinavia, our business is running 
ahead of 1930, though in the aggre- 
gate there is a decline of 25 per cent 
in foreign sales.” 

* * 

The Carnation Milk Company is 
another which appears to be depres- 
sion-proof. Net earnings for 1930 
were $1,411,000, amounting to $1.99 
a share on common stock, against 
$1.55 in 1929. 


* * * 


Gross sales of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago, aggregated $272,- 
319,625 in 1930. They were divided 
as follows: Mail order, $123,932,- 
506; retail, $148,387,119. In the 
preceding year, the ratio was in 
favor of mail order business by $42,- 
000,000. 

“Mail order sales showed a con- 
siderable shrinkage, although the 
decline was less severe than in the 
somewhat similar 1921 period,” said 
President George B. Everitt in his 
annual report. 

“The 1930 preliminary census fig- 
ures show that rural and small-town 

population is over 50 million, having 
declined only 2 per cent in ten years. 
There exists, therefore, an enormous 
field for mail order business. 

“As a matter of fact, in 1930 we 
received almost as many mail orders 
as the previous year, indicating the 
great interest in and frequent use 
of the mail order method. It was 
the decrease in the value of the 
average order, rather than any de- 
cline in buying habit, that caused 
the recession in mail order busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Everitt indicated a _philo- 
d} sophie frame of mind by his con- 
cluding statement: “While 1930 was 
generally an unsatisfactory year for 
everyone, it is a short period in the 
life of any corporation.” 


Returns to New York 


Otis Peabody Swift has rejoined 
the New York staff of James 
Newcomb & Co., being succeeded as 
manager of the Northern New York 
office by George Lattimer. 


$4.70 18 COST 
OF ELABORATE 
NEW PORTFOLIC 


Pabst Tells Complete Story in 
Color’ 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 26— 
Salesmen of the Pabst Corporation 
are enthusiastic over the sales value 
of the new portfolio issued by the 
company. 

It consists of 94 loose-leaf pages 
in a blue leather, easel-back binder. 
Printed in four colors at a cost of 
$4,700 for a 1,000 edition, it is re- 
markable for completeness, variety 
of layouts and color schemes which 
attract fresh interest at each turn 
of the page, as well as the ingenuity 
exhibited in presenting selling points 
pictorially. 

The book is divided into seven 
chapters. The first sells the Pabst 
organization and each of the others 
is devoted to one Pabst product. 

The illustrations for the first chap- 
ter, two to a page, are a combina- 
tion of a halftone showing the Pabst 
plants as they appeared at various 
times since 1844 and a street scene 
in color showing a contemporaneous 
mode of transportation. 

One general plan is followed in 
the chapters on products. The first 
page illustrates the product and lists 
its talking points. The second takes 
up the merits of the package. 

A varying number of pages fol- 
low on the subjects of distinctive 
qualities and methods of manufac- 
ture. Each step in production is 
illustrated with photographs of fac- 
tory scenes, color on these pages be- 
ing confined to border and illustra- 
tions of the product under discus- 
sion. 


Show Wide Distribution 


Other pages picture the advertis- 
ing and other aids supporting the 
product. The next to last page car- 
ries a map showing the widespread 
distribution of the product and the 
final page tells the “profit story”. 

One of the most illuminating chap- 
ters is the one on ginger ale, which 
describes and pictures more than 30 
ingredients entering into the compo- 
sition of this beverage. 

The size and character of the book 
belie the true story of its prepara- 
tion. Walter Greenlee, advertising 
director, and E. O. Troeger, Chicago 
artist, made the layouts and wrote 
a rough draft of the text in one 
long session from 3:30 P. M. to 
4 A. M. As that was less than 60 
days ago, the collaborators think 
they established a near record for 
the complete production job. 

Since the merchandising portfolio 


method of selling was adopted by |* 


the Pabst organization, sales reports 
have shown fewer calls and larger 
sales. The number of new outlets 
for various specialties has also in- 
creased. 

“The eye remembers what the ear 
forgets,” is Mr. Greenlee’s explana- 
tion of the results. 


St. Louis Club Adopts 


Ambitious Program 


The St. Louis Advertising Club 
has vledged itself to produce a series 
of outstanding meetings featuring 
St. Louis advertisers, Al Rose being 
chairman of the new ‘combined meet- 
ings committee. 

The club will book at least two 
speakers of national repute before 
July 1; move the meeting place to 
the Statler Hotel; and is considering 
making an award for distinctive 
local advertising. 


Stays with Macy’s 


Kenneth Collins, who resigned as 
executive vice-president of R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York, to join Len- 
nen & Mitchell, New York agency, 
has reconsidered and will remain 


F.| with the department store. 


It is understood the management 
made Mr. Collins an offer too tempt- 


ing to resist. 


PABST SALESMAN IN ACTION WITH 
NEW PORTFOLIO 


hw gi 


CLARIFY RULES 
ON BACK COPIES 


The number of subscriptions re- 
sulting from specific offers involving 
the distribution of back copies shall 
be reported in Paragraph 24, the 
board of directors of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations ruled at its 
monthly meeting in Chicago March 
20. Chapter B, Article V, Section 3 
were amended to read as follows: 

“(a) An issue of a publication is 
a back copy immediately upon the 
appearance for sale of the next suc- 
ceeding issue. 

“(b) Back copies served in con- 
nection with a term subscription 
offer will be recognized as paid up 
to three months preceding the date 
of order, provided the subscription 
offer has specifically included the 
offer of back numbers, or the sub- 
scriber has himself requested a back 
dating of his subscription, and pro- 
vided consecutive copies are served 
and are paid for in accordance with 
rules governing a paid subscriber. 

“(c) Only copies that have been 
distributed in connection with orders 
dated on or before the end of the 
Publisher’s Statement period will be 
recognized as paid. 


Rules on Credit 


“(d) In cases where the _ sub- 
scriber has not been specifically 
notified at or before the date of his 
order that back copies will be served 
as part of his subscription, credit 
will be allowed only for copies served 
which do not date back beyond one 
issue previous to the issue current 
on the date of his order for publica- 
tions other than weeklies, or beyond 
two issues previous to the issue cur- 
rent on the date of his order for 
weekly publications.” 

General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, was elected to membership, as 
were James Houlihan, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, and Stevenson & Scott, Ltd., 
Montreal. 

Petroleum Age, Chicago, and 
Mothers Journal, New York, were 
dropped from membership. 

The following were elected and 
will be admitted to membership upon 
release of audit reports or publish- 
er’s statements: 

The National Tribune-Stars and 
Stripes, Washington, D. C.; John 
Martin’s Book—The Child’s Maga- 
zine, New York; The Microphone, 
Vancouver, B. C.; Wood Working 


Industries, Jamestown, N. Y., and 
Electric Refrigeration News, Detroit. 

The following have qualified since 
the February meeting of the board 
and are now members: Fremont 
(O.) Messenger; Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal, Montreal; Every- 
girls, Grand Rapids; Bulletin of 
the California Bankers Association, 
San Francisco; and Catholic School 
Journal, Milwaukee. 


Queries Show 
What Retailers 


Want to Know 


What are retailers thinking about? 
The answer to this question was 
given in part at last week’s meeting 
of the Chicago Evening American’s 
Retail Merchandising and Advertis- 
ing Institute, at which Katharine A. 
Fisher, director of the Good House- 
keeping Institute, was the speaker. 

“Are vitamins as important as 
mothers are led to believe?” asked 
one retailer, receiving an affirmative 
answer. Other queries were: 

“Will you tell us the difference 
between rayon, Celanese, Bemberg 
and Acele? Are these fabrics wash- 
able?” 

“Can a retail food advertiser aid 
his customers by menu suggestions, 
diet suggestions or meal planning?” 

“May food be left in aluminum 
pans two or three days without in- 
jury to the food?” 

“Do you know of any colored tex- 
tiles that are guaranteed not to fade 
from exposure to the sun?” 

“Is there any stainless porcelain 
table top on the market?” 

“What is the housewife’s reaction 
to oleomargarine ?” 

“Which has the greater future— 
canned milk or fresh milk in 
bottles ?” 

“When merchandise is returned to 
a department store for credit after 
it has been used, how would you 
meet the situation?” 

“How is the average store to 
obtain correct technical information 
about fast colors, shrinking of cloth, 
washability, cleanability ?” 

“Have you ever investigated the 
outlook for fresh meat cuts recently 
marketed in package form? What 
are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages?” 


Cosgrove Promoted 


After 18 years with the Detroit 
Free Press, for 15 of which he was 
manager of automotive advertising, 
C. W. Cosgrove has been appointed 
advertising director, a title created 
for him. 


See 
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MARCH OF TIME IS ANOTHER NEWS BEAT ” MOST IMPRESSIVE ” SHOULDERED ITS WAY THROUGH THE AIR 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


comes NEWS-HEWS of politics, 


science, p le, crime, att, 
neligion, ECONOMLECS. TIME 
(the only newsmagay ime’) 

4 watches, analy baand. 
s every seven days the 


of human hiatory 


on the Newsstands 
every Friday l5e 


“Ss NEW radio....... 


new, vivid, absorbing as TIME itself?’ 


The news of the week dramatized on the air! The whole radio nation is wiring, 
writing, telephoning applause to TIME for its new weekly radio program— 


<The Mareh of Time” 


, I ‘IME has once again upset tradition — invented 


your living-room—more dramatic than fiction, because 


“ TREMENDOUS KICK OUT OF PROGRAM ” NOTHING ON AIR COMPARES FOR REALITY OF PRESENTATION ” BOUND TO BE BEST LIKED RADIO FEATURE ” MY WIFE WEPT, I CHEERED ” 


NEW radio—a new kind of reporting of the news 
—on the air—the re-enacting as clearly and dramati- 
cally as radio will permit, of memorable scenes from 
the news of the week. Henceforth, for a half-hour every 
Friday evening, these thrilling scenes will live again in 


compounded of vivid reality and the history-making 
drive of destiny. It is the living story of your lifetime. 
Tune in! THE MARCH OF TIME. Each Friday evening 
pick up your nearest of the 20 Columbia stations— 
join the MARCH OF TIME. : 


Don’t miss THE MARCH OF TIME= 
EACH FRIDAY =10:30 P.M. E.S.T. 


Basie Columbia Network 


EXCITING AND CLEAR AS GRAND HOTEL ” BEAUTIFULLY DONE ” NEW TECHNIQUE OF AUDIBLE JOURNALISM 
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New Advertising 
Idea Developed 
in New Orleans 


New Orleans, La., March 26— 
Time Bureau, recently formed here 
to give the correct time and an ad- 
vertising message to that large sec- 
tion of the public which uses the tele- 
phone to find out what time it is, has 
been so successful that several com- 
peting organizations have sprung up. 

Advertising Time Service and the 
New Orleans Advertising Agency 
are others which are competing in 
this virgin field. 

Time Bureau, operated by Robert 
B. Baldwin, receives about 1,000 


calls daily, asking for the correct 
time. In each instance, the operator 
informs the caller that “The Blank 
Store is conducting a big sale on 
underwear and it is 11:18 A. M.” 

The Time Bureau operates 24 
hours a day with three eight-hour 
shifts of telephone girls. Mr. Bald- 
win was formerly connected with a 
local advertising agency. 


Agency for Carpets 


The Magee Carpet Co., Blooms- 
burg, Pa., and New York City, has 
placed its account with the Foreign 
Advertising and Service Bureau, 
New York. 

Papers reaching carpet, rug and 
furniture men and interior decora- 
tors will be used. 


Concentrates Account 


The Ohio Steel Foundry Company 
has appointed the William J. Grover 
Company, Lima, Ohio, to handle the 
advertising of its Fahrite Alloy divi- 
sion, Springfield, Ohio, and the rail- 
way casting division, Lima. 

The Grover company has directed 
the advertising of the company’s fit- 
tings division for four years. 


Find Match Dumping 


Application of the anti-dumping 
statute against importation of safety 
matches from eight countries was 
ordered by the Secretary of the 
Treasury March 23. 

The countries are Finland, Es- 
thonia, Norway, Latvia, Holland, 


Sweden, Austria and Poland. 
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om letters and comments received 
since the advent of the ADMAKER, 
we are led to believe that by placing 
a price upon the story, we have elim- 
inated many sensitive souls from the 
columns of our sheet. So, from now 
on we are throwing open the ADMAKER 
to those who do not wish to be paid 
for their letters as well as ee 
our offer to those less sensitive ad- 
vertising folks who have less scruples 
about the “‘filthy lucre."’ 

If you feel the urge to write—do it 
now! If you do not want to get paid 
for your letter just say as much and 
you may rest assured we will not 
trouble you with a check. Only you 
and we [Eprtor] will know whether 
it’s a paid article next pure reading 
matter or whether it's done for the 
unselfish purpose of spreading the 
gospel of good typography. 


** * 


At random we select a single letter 
from Canada addressed in a plain en- 
velope to the ApMaker—this illus- 
trates plainly the offense of offering 
to pay for a thing that money can- 
not buy: 

**Why are ham and eggs? Because 
they just naturally belong! Shouldn't 
be necessary to prove the obvious!"’ 

We quite agree with our Canadian 
friend, but alas, there are thousands 
and thousands of buyers of advertis- 
ing art, copy, typography and print- 
ing who are not in accord with us. 

Obvious! Yes, indeed, to the ini- 
tiated. But, isn’t it up to us of the 
inner circle, to pass along to the 
uninitiated all things that are good 
for the advertising profession as a 
whole—not only u today but for 
our grandchildren as well? 

Send us your story, Canada! We'll 
not trouble you with a check if that 
annoys you. 


LETTER NO. 2 


[From Duane Wanamaker, Vice 
President in Charge of Advertising, 
Grigshy-Grunow Company, Inc., 
Majestic Radio, Chicago Illinois) 


if I had to choose between leaving 
pictures out of my advertising or 
leaving out the expert services of a 
typographer, I would leave out the 
pictures. Why? Because I have learned 
that type can tell a story just as forc- 
ibly as a picture ever can—in many 
instances, more forcibly. I will go 
even further—as between a beautiful 
colored ad poorly set up and a beau- 
tiful black and white ad set by an 
expert typographer, give me the black 
and white every time. I say this, who 
have a reputation for being a fairly 

ood Scotchman, because I have 
earned by experience that type can 
literally talk. It can tell you a story 
shamefacedly and bashfully or it can 
be two-fisted. It can shout or it can 
=. It can reflect your whole 
standing as a manufacturer so intelli- 
gently that even the lay reader un- 

erstands what kind of an organiza- 
tion you are. Show mea man’s friends 


and I will tell you what kind of a 
man he is—show mea manufacturer's 
typographer and I will tell you what 
kind of a manufacturer he is. 

A picture is but a picture. It tells the 
same story fundamentally whether it 
is printed large or small, in black or 
green. But type can point you out asa 
success or just one of the poor strug- 
gling ones according to whether it is 
handled well or not. 

Understand, I am not ‘‘knocking"’ 
pictures, but merely wish to point out 
the striking comparison in view of the 
fact that so many men depend on pic- 
tures alone and let the type take care 
of itself. We would no more think of 
trying to turn a layout over to the 
average printer or what have you to 
“set up the best you can’ than we 
would turn our best friend over to an 
interne in a railroad hospital to oper- 
ate upon for some rare and hard-to- 
diagnose disease. ' 

Good typography will‘ bringhome 
the bacon."’ It will help sell more 
goods but I will tell youevena harder 
test. Let it strengthen an ad to the 
point where it will sell more good- 
will and will get over an important 
change of policy in the public mind. 
Then, as Amos might say to Andy, 
“Ain't that sumpin?” 

A little over a year ago, just to take 
one instance, due to the great success 
of this organization in such a short 
period of time, I imagine we have been 
the target for more rumors than have 
ever been circulated about any com- 
pany. It got to a point where it was 
no longer a laughing matter. We felt 
we had to fight it and we did fight it 
in full page ads with good strong copy 
and we called a typographer in to 
help us out. 

Remember, we had nothing to sell 
except confidence,—instilling confi- 
dence in us and our product and the 
building up of faith in our policies. 
We could have shown pictures of our 
factories, etc.,etc., which would have 
been “‘old stuff’’ and plainly more or 
less of an apology. The problem, how 
to set up a solid type advertisement 
which required a lot of reading mat- 
ter to say what we had to say and still 
do it so well that the advertisement 
in question would be read; and first of 
all, that it would attract the eye of 
the average person to the point where 
they would want toread it. We called 
in a good typographer and the result 
was a series of three full page ads 


Each week we will publish a true story of 
what typography has accomplished in a 
certain instance. At least we hope every 
Story is true, but, because it would be im- 
possible for us to verify all details, we 
will not undertake to stand behind them 
all. If you have had a singular experi- 
ence with the result of good typography, 
send your story to us at once. For every 
story published we will pay $5.00. Your 
name will be withheld from publication 
if you wish and so state at the time you 
send in your story. However, we must re- 
serve the right to give your name and ad- 
dress to anyone writing in and asking for it. 
Write your story at once and mail it today. 


which appeared in sixty largé.news- 

apers. One was headed ‘Truth is 
Milghty,”’ another" Two Million Peo- 
ple Can't be Wrong’’ and a third 
**There Still are Pioneers."’ 

We discussed with our typographer 
the fact that we wanted these ads set 
so they would impress not only the 
layman—the man in the street, if you 

lease, —but our dealers, distributors, 
Seahere and people in high places 
everywhere. A pretty large order, but 
the typographer filled the bill. Here's 
how we know it. The President of our 
Company met me in the hall two days 
after the first ad ran and stopped to 
say, ‘I have had a number of big men 
call me up and comment on our full 
page ad. They all seemed to read it 
through and to be impressed by it. It 
looked and sounded mighty good to 
me."’ We received many letters from 
dealers all over the country telling us 
they had a new conception of our pol- 
icies and a new faith in our sincerity 
and ability to produce quality mer- 
chandise at a quantity price. 

Dealers all over the country posted 
our ads in windows, jobbers wrote us 
letters about it. Ina word, those three 
ads with nothing to sell of a tangible 
nature and being made up solely of 
solid type created the greatest reader 
response as well as the greatest im- 
pression of any advertising we had 
ever done up to that time. Of course, 
the skeptic will say “‘well, would not 
the same thing have happened if you 
had not used a wegeret” This I 
canonlyanswer by saying thatI would 
never have dared spend that much 
money on that type of advertising 
without expert typographical advice 
any more than I would dare to sign 
an important legal document without 
consulting our attorney. Maybe by 
the grace of God and good fortune I 
might have been right, but after the 
case came into court, it would be too 
late to seek expert advice on how to 
keep out of trouble. 


TT 


Hn: another one from New En- 
gland with this comment: ‘‘This 
would hardly enter into your contest 
but might be interesting:”’ 


“A young man started in business 
with practically no capital but with 
enoughconfidence in the value of good 

rinting to havea well printed letter- 
i in two colors. He had hardly 
started before he had occasion to bu 
some material from a large New York 
concern with whom he had never had 
an introduction. He knew that they 
could not find any rating in the com- 
mercial agencies and he was too new 
to be in any trade catalogue, but as a 
venture he wrote to New York order- 
ing the stock, expecting that they 
would write back and state that as he 
was not listed in the agencies the 
would rather have his check in ad- 
vance, but much to his surprise a 
couple of days later he aaeal an in- 
voice for the goods, billed under the 
usual trade terms. He thought that 
was a proof that his ideas on good 
stationery were right.” 
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N.Y. AND CHICAGO 
MUST ADVERTISE 
WHALEN SAYS 


Commenting on the fact that New 
York and Chicago, boasting more 
advertisers and advertising agencies 
than any other cities in the world, 
have failed to utlize the power of 
advertising to dispel some of the 
fables which have overshadowed the 
stories of accomplishment which 
could be told, Grover Whalen, gen- 
eral manager of John Wanamaker’s, 
New York, spoke in Chicago 
March 23. 

Mr. Whalen delivered the fourth 
of the series of addresses sponsored 
by the Advertising Federation of 
America. His listeners were the Ad- 
vertising Council of Chicago and the 
Advertising Post, American Legion. 
To accommodate the largest audi- 
ence which has ever heard an adver- 
tising address in Chicago, the meet- 
ing was held at the Hotel Sherman. 


Mr. Whalen suggested that it can 
be only a matter of time until New 
York and Chicago cast aside their 
apparent indifference to the good 
opinion of the remainder of the 
country and counteract sordid stories 
of crime and corruption with paid 
advertising which will tell of the 
tremendous energy, ambition and 
faith behind the skyscrapers of 
those municipalities. 


Getting into his subject, “Good 
Will Values in Advertising,’ Mr. 
Whalen said that the imponderables, 
faith, liking and friendship, built by 
advertising are far more real and 
valuable than the gigantic plants 
which house the physical side of the 
businesses. 


The Big Thing 
“An advertiser can lose all else 


. “It is the one vital element 
in any business. Advertising creates 
this great value and the consumer 
is the gainer because no manufac- 
turer is short-sighted enough to en- 
deavor to build good will for any 
product which will not do all that 
he claims for it.” 


St. Paul, apostle and tentmaker, 
was the first to define good will, ac- 
cording to Mr. Whalen, and his def- 
inition has not yet been bettered. 


“Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
also shall he reap.” This is the 
statement which the advertiser 
should take to heart, Mr. Whalen 
said. 

He cited Maxwell House Coffee as 
a definite example of a case where 
the good will towers over physical 
facilities in value. Of 45 million 
dollars paid to the Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company by General Foods Corpora- 
tion, only 10 million was for the 
physical side of the business. Speak- 
ing of the famous Maxwell House 
slogan, “Good to the last drop,’’ Mr. 
Whalen said that one housewife 


NEW YORK GREETER 


Grover Whalen 


wrote to the company to ask “What’s 
the matter with the last drop?” 

Other famous illustrations given 
were the purchase of Ivory Soap, 
with $4,300,000 for plant, etc., and 
$4,000,000 for good will; Chrysler’s 
purchase of the Dodge business, 
with $73,000,000 of $146,000,000 
representing good will; $6,214,000 
for the trade name and good will of 
Pebeco and Hinds; $32,000,000 for 
good will of the Calumet Baking 
Powder, and finally, the American 
Tobacco Company’s annual payment 
of $2,250,000 for 99 years for the 
name and good will for Melachrino 
and several other cigarette brands. 

Mr. Whalen referred to the Prince 
of Wales, now on a good will tour 
of South America, as “The Prince 
of Sales.” 


Feature New Policy 
In Newspaper Copy 


General Motors of Canada, Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont., has completed a na- 
tion-wide newspaper campaign to in- 
form the country that the present 
McLaughlin - Buick Straight Eights 
will not be replaced with new models 
this summer. 

More than 400 newspapers were 
used, Harry M. Ireland, advertising 
manager, indicated. 


Selects Brotherton 


Safety Electrical Appliances, Inc., 
has placed its advertising with Bro- 
therton, Inc., Detroit. Magazines, 
or and trade papers wil] be 
used. 


On Keds Program 


The Blackman Company, New York, 
has added Gus Van to the Keds 
radio program of the United States 
Rubber Co. “Miniature Movies” is 
Van’s new offering. 


May Amend Charter 


Life and honorary memberships 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club 
would be created by proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution, which will 
be considered at a special meeting 
April 8. 

Other important changes are also 
proposed. 


mT 


may be purchased at the following News- 
stands in New York City: 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
PERSHING SQUARE NEWS STAND 


Entrance Grand Central Station 
49d Street and Park Avenue 


TIMES BLDG., TIMES SQUARE 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


Graybar Building 
490 Lexington Avenue 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


“everybody reads the news” 
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ALLEGE REMOTE 
CONTROL FAILS 
IN MEN'S WEAR 


Manufacturers Lose Money at 
Retailing 


Dismal failures have been made 
by the majority of manufacturers 
who have attempted retailing in its 
field, Men’s Wear, Chicago, reports. 
Its conclusion is that machine meth- 
ods cannot successfully be adapted 
to retailing of such lines. 

“Critics of current styles in men’s 
wear merchandising frown on remote 
control,” commented the publication. 
“They say that a master mind sit- 
ting at a desk in Chicago cannot 
successfully operate a store in New 
York, nor can a brain, however bril- 
liantly equipped, direct things on a 
Seattle shopping corner from an 
office building in New York. 

“It may be that things are happen- 
ing too swiftly to permit planning 
far enough ahead to make remote 
control practicable in a_ business 
where style is an element, where 
sectional merchandise prejudices 
exist and where local conditions are 
variable. Conceding that it is pos- 
sible to run a chain of grocery stores 
at a profit it is still maintained that 
the retail clothing and furnishings 
business cannot be successfully gro- 
cerized. 

“A notable exception is the suc- 
cess of the $22.50 suit chains, but in 
this instance you have stores that 
specialize on one price and concen- 
trate on one idea. They are not 
general outfitters attempting to sell 
everything from a collar button to 
a wedding outfit. 


In With Both Feet 


“Retailing by manufacturers is 
one of the conspicuous features of 
the present picture. There is nothing 
new in it, but the effort has assumed 
large proportions. One of the larger 
western clothing manufacturers now 
is openly in the retail business, with 
a chain of stores in New York and 
stores elsewhere. 

“This concern does not wish to be 
in the retail business, but is in it 
because they require an assured re- 
tail distribution in order that the 
plant may be run_ economically. 
Some stores have been acquired be- 
cause their proprietors were unable 
to get along financially. Others were 
taken on because the businesses were 
for sale. If these were bought by 
antagonistic interests, it would mean 
a shrinkage in distribution of the 
firm’s product at those points. 

“Clothing manufacturers also rea- 
soned that if their trade would not 
buy sufficient quantities in advance 
to assure an economical operation of 
the plant, then the producers would 
have to do their own distributing in 
order to accumulate sufficient orders 
to get going.” 

Men’s Wear suggested that the 
interests of buyer and seller are 
inevitably in conflict and that the 
consequent bargaining and adjust- 
ment are exactly what is necessary 
for the market. It continued: 


When Opinions Conflict 


“The manufacturer-owned or con- 
trolled store is in charge of hirelings 
who are without the power to oper- 
ate to the best retail advantage when 
their judgment is opposed to the 
objective of the remote boss who 
wishes to sell clothing for a whole- 
sale profit. 

“If the local management decides 
that a half million dollar stock of 
clothing will turn over at a profit 
and the manufacturer-owner decides 
that it must stock a million dollars 
worth, the retail end of the business 
is apt to crack and profits vanish. 
Tales of just this sort of thing hap- 
pening are told in clothing folklore 
around the samovar. 

“The prostitution of retail busi- 
nesses by manufacturers who have 
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Mary Hutchings Derbyshire 


outrages in slavery days when black 
ivory was sold down the river. A 
recent example is seen in one of the 
most exclusive Fifth Avenue men’s 
haberdasheries, whose Georgian 
architecture and exalted merchandise 
was something to take the breath 
away from a stranger rushing in to 
replace a pair of socks with a hole 
in them. 

“This store is reputed to have 
enjoyed a custom shirt business of 
about $300,000. A recent announce- 
ment is that it will put in a popular 
price brand of shirts exclusively. 
The store has been running sales. 

“Neckwear is being sold at $1.39 
in a shop where customers were 
wont to order dozens of handker- 
chiefs at a dollar each, where shirts 
were $7.50 and up. Wondering old 
timers marvel at how the rent of 
a large store on one of the most 
prominent corners on Fifth Avenue 
is going to be paid by selling low 
price shirts. 

“The opinion of the trade is that 
as an exclusive shop this store is 
doomed. When the store was bought, 
the new management must have paid 
something for the prestige of the 
exclusive name, which, under chain 
management, it could not success- 
fully maintain.” 


Sees Opportunities 


in China and Africa 


The backward countries of China, 
India and Africa offer tremendous 
cpportunities to American manufac- 
turers, Frank B. Amos, director of 
the overseas division of George Har- 
rison Phelps, Inc., Detroit, told the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
at its foreign trade meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

A few American manufacturers 
have proved the capacity of these 
countries to absorb their products, 
he said, in urging assistance in their 
economic development. 


Claude Neon Victor 


in Patent Litigation 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at San Francisco upheld 
the validity of the Claude patent 
1,125,476, reversing the Seattle Dis- 
trict Court. 

The decision was given in the suit 
of Claude Neon Electrical Products, 
Inc., licensee of Claude Neon Lights, 
Inc., against the Brilliant Tube Sign 
Corp., which changed its name to 
Sun Beem Neon Corp., after the suit 
started, it is alleged. 


Pure Oil Company 


Names Freitag Agency 

The Freitag Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta, which has directed the ad- 
vertising of 15 Southern subsidiaries 
of the Pure Oil Company, Chicago, 
for the past four years, will also be 
in charge of the parent company’s 
account after April 1. 

The organization operates in 31 
central Western and Southern 
States. Mediums used include news- 
papers, bulletins and direct mail. 


Helen Baldauf on 
A. F. A. Directorate 


Helen Joyce Baldauf, sales and 
advertising manager of the Robert 
A. Johnston Company, Milwaukee, 
has been appointed a director of the 
Advertising Federation of America. 

She succeeds Mrs. Ogden Reid, 
vice-president of the New York Her- 


bought them read like the alleged 


ald Tribune, resigned. 


April 14 to See 
Season’s Big 
Social Event 


With Mary Derbyshire, of J. M. 
Bundscho, Inc., as chairman, the 
Ad-Follies Broadcast to be staged 
by the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago April 14 promises to sur- 
pass all previous social events of 
that organization in splendor. 

Since every member of the club 
has received five tickets with in- 
structions to sell them, there doesn’t 
appear to be much chance for those 
engaged in the advertising business 
in Chicago and neighboring points to 
escape. It is suggested that they 
might as well surrender and enjoy 
a pleasant evening with the club. 
Possibly they will see some of their 
own pet accounts satirized. 

Mrs. Derbyshire is being assisted 
by Gene McCaig, advertising man- 
ager of Loftis Bros. & Co., an ardent 
wooer of publicity for the club, as 
co-chairman; Mrs. Olivia Barton 
Strohm as coach; and Ruth Gragg 
and Cora Smith, in charge of tick- 
ets. 

Numerous group chairmen are 
also hard at work to make the func- 
tion a brilliant success. They in- 
clude Bernice Blackwood and Ber- 
nice Bost; Mary Coffey and Letitia 
Chaffee; Lois Donaldson and Keo 
Currie; Marjorie Fletcher and Lu- 
cille Fisk; Laura Johnson and 
Seotch Jenness; Nellie Massie and 
Gene McCaig; Marie Nyhan and 
Anna Peterson; Ruth Proctor and 
Florence Neighbors; Vera Shipman 
and Elise Runyan; Gladys Knight 
Thomas and Anne Welsh. 

On the general committee are 
Josephine Snapp, president of the 
club; Ruth Gragg, Bernice Bost, 
Gene McCaig and Mrs. Derbyshire. 

Here’s your big chance, men! 


Writes Volume 
on Vertical 
Advertising 


New York, Feb. 26.—Vertical co- 
operative advertising is more valu- 
able to the manufacturer operating 
under a restricted distribution pol- 
icy than to those producing conven- 
ience goods and hence utilizing every 
channel of distribution. 

This is the opinion of Lawrence 
C. Lockley, author of “Vertical Co- 
operative Advertising,” a 268-page 
volume discussing promotion in co- 
operation with dealers and distribut- 
ors. The book has been published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Mr. Lockley was formerly with the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Discussing co-operative advertis- 
ing under dense distribution, Mr. 
Lockley pointed out that this type 
of effort seems to be competitively 
unnecessary. One disadvantage is 
that as the practice tends to become 
standard in each field it loses its 
preferential advantages. Another 
is that many retailers regard adver- 
tising allowances as a secondary con- 
sideration, the primary thought be- 
ing to buy goods which are easily 
salable. 

In addition, Mr. Lockley believes 
that retailers prefer outright price 
reductions to certain co-operative 
advertising, resenting the partial 
control of their advertising that the 
practice gives manufacturers. 

Under restricted distribution, the 
advantages of the plan are more ob- 
vious. It stimulates the retailer to 
do an adequate volume of local ad- 
vertising, allows the manufacturer 
to improve the quality of his local 
advertising and gives the manufac- 
turer an opportunity to instruct re- 
tailers in merchandising methods. 


Page with Collier 


F. LeMoyne Page has joined the 
sales promotion department of Bar- 
ron G. Collier, Inc., New York, in 
charge of financial and aviation re- 
search and promotion. 

He was formerly president of Air- 
craft and Airways of America, Pitts- 
burgh, among other important posi- 


tions. 


20,000 
Men 


Represent 


Sidney Hoedemaker, 
President, National Res- 
taurant Association; Vice- 
President and General 
Manager, Pig'nWhistle 

rporation, Los Angeles, 
California, a distinguished 
restaurant organization 
famous for its fine food, 
confections and fountain 
specialties. Pig'n Whistle 
branches are located in 
Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Berkeley, Oakland, 
Holl , Pasadena and 
Seattle. 


Three-Fourths of a 
$5,000,000,000 Market 


Only a few years ago the lunch box was the symbol of 
American industry. Political fortunes were made or lost 
by the degree and quality of its contents. But that symbol 
has been replaced by a more significant one .. . the 
modern restaurant. 


Americans are too busy to go home to lunch, too char 


of personal efficiency to risk the cold lunch hauled fo 
from the tin. 


And the modern woman has emancipated herself from 
the sultry range. More and more Americans are dining 
out. Today one-fourth of all the meals consumed are 
eaten away from home. Tomorrow it bids fair to be one- 


third, one-half! 


An even greater about-face has taken place in the business 


of feeding people itself. One revolution has brought on 
another! 


Gone is the yesterday's inadequate, ineffective unsani- 
tary equipment; its blindfold methods of selecting, pre- 
paring and serving foods. Present and thriving are the 
eating establishments which have welded efficiency 
engineering with dietetics . .. art and artistry with the 
resourcefulness, ability and management of modern busi- 
ness. The ragtail and bobtail army that once characterized 
the industry is taking its place as the great vanishing race 
of the 20th century. 


Government figures already reveal that three-fourths of 
the nation’s food service business is done by one-fourth 
of the outlets. Three-fourths of a $5,000,000,000 market 
is concentrated in the hands of 20,000 alert, progressive 
operators, who are making the business of feeding folks 
the dominant food industry. 


Let us tell you what these 20,000 super-business men 
... and women ... mean to you, Mr. Food Manu- 
facturer; to you, Mr. Food Service Equipment Maker; 
and to you, Mr. Furnisher. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT (A.B.C., A.B.P.) is 
the only restaurant publication editorially directed to 
volume operators* of all types of eating places, and 
devoting an exclusive section to chain restaurant 
management. 


*Serving over 500 meals daily. 


RESTAURANT 
MANAGEMENT 


Ahrens 


“wi 40 E. 49th Street 
Publishing New York City 
Company 624 S. Michigan Ave. 
Incorporated hicago 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT HOTEL REVIEW 
HOTEL WORLD INSTITUTIONAL JOBBER 
GEHRING TRAVEL GUIDE 
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Tells Dealers 
How to Prepare 


Own Advertising 


New York, March 5—Though it 
provides its dealers with newspaper 
and other forms of advertising for 
use over their names, the Johns- 
Manville Corporation, manufacturer 
of building material and asbestos 
products, has issued a book designed 
to make the dealer more expert at 
producing his own advertising. 

This 44-page volume, entitled, 
“Your Advertising — How to Make 
It Pay,” covers every phase of mar- 
keting, from analysis of the dealer’s 
territory to writing copy and follow- 
ing up inquiries. 

The introduction contains this sig- 
nificant statement: 

“A certain percentage of dealers’ 
sales are made with little or no 
effort, but there is a larger percent- 
age of your sales which can be 
closed only with real selling effort. 

“You must meet competition by 
convincing these purchasers that 
your products are of the best qual- 
ity for the price and that your serv- 
ice is best. 

“In addition, there is a large 
amount of business which must be 
found and sold against the compe- 
tition of every product manufac- 
tured—not merely competitive build- 
ing materials.” 


Ripley Appointed 
by Business Papers 

Edwin F. Ripley, New York, has 
been appointed Eastern advertising 
manager of Iron & Steel Engineer, 
Pittsburgh, and Oil Bulletin, Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Ripley also represents Natural 
Gas, the organ of the natural gas 
department of the American Gas 
Association. 


Advertise Toys 

The Ace Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
appointed Freeze - Vogel - Crawford, 
Inc., of that city. 

Opening copy in class publications 
will.feature the Ace 16mm. projec- 
tor, with a library of children’s films, 
and the Ace sand box. 


TRANSFERS 


—Bachrach Photo 
Harold Douglass 
Mr. Douglass has joined Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., New York agency, 
= serving the Curtis Publishing 
oO. 


Augment Campaign 
for Electric Clock 


Color in magazines is being added 
to the schedule of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Clock Company by Lyman 
irish & Co., who recently took over 
the account. A trade campaign also 
is greeees. 

he New Haven company recently 
affiliated with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


W. A. Edwards Promoted 


by “Architecture” 
William A. Edwards, Jr., recently 
with the New York office of Archi- 
tecture, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, has been made Western 
advertising manager of that publica- 
tion, with headquarters at 320 East 
21st street, Chicago. 


Columbia Exands 
In addition toWOKO, Albany, N. Y., 
which joined the Columbia Broad- 
casting System March 1, WNOX, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and KOH, Reno, 
Nev. have been added to the chain. 


will keep you 


Use the 


Subscribe Now! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


| significant developments in all 
branches of advertising. 


$1 a Year---52 Issues 
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Advertising Age, 
537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


You may enter my subscription for one year. I 
enclose $1 (check, currency, or money order). 


Competitive Copy 
Creates New Problems 


in Publishing Field 


(Continued from Page 1) 
down the copy, as well as some of 
those who have accepted it under 
protest, say that they have no facil- 
ities for scientific analyses of all 
advertisers’ claims, and that if com- 
parative and competitive copy is 
again permitted to appear generally, 
there will be so many conflicting 
claims that the public will be con- 
fused and confidence in all advertis- 
ing jeopardized. 

“We accepted the Firestone copy,” 
admitted one publisher, “but only 
because it seemed that most of the 
other publications in our field had 
decided to run it. 

“However, I think it is a mistake 
to permit advertisers to violate the 
rule against comparative copy, be- 
cause it will encourage even more 
flagrant violations by others. 

“I have confidence in the state- 
ment of the advertiser and his 
agency that the comparisons quoted 
are accurate. But if we accept this 
type of copy from Firestone we may 
be compelled to accept similar copy 
from other advertisers whose state- 
ments may be definitely inaccurate 
and misleading. 

“Unless publishers are prepared 
to set up laboratories equipped for 
all standard scientific tests, and to 
examine all products for which com- 
parative and competitive claims are 
made, they ought to be prepared to 
enforce the ‘fair play policy’ as 
written. 

“Otherwise truth in advertising 
will become a mere empty phrase, 
and we will all be back where we 
were twenty years ago. Both the ad- 


vertiser and the publisher depend on 
public confidence in advertising, and 
the loss of that confidence will hurt 
everyone concerned. 

“Vigorous competitive copy sounds 
good to the advertiser, and may be 
all right from the standpoint of the 
advertising agent, but it is up to 
the publishers, for the good of the 
business, to stand by their guns and 
enforce their rules against this type 
of advertising.” 


Benson’s Address 


Issued in Book Form 

An address recently given by John 
Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
has been put into book form by that 
organization. 

The subject is “The Advertising 
Agency Business.” Louis Wiley, busi- 
ness manager of the New York 
Times, provided the foreword. 


Radio for Trusts 
The United Advertising Agency, 
New York, will add radio to the 
mediums used for the Bancamerica- 
Blair Corporation for cumulative 
trust shares, and by Distributors 
Group, Inc., for North American 
Trust shares. 
The new campaign begins in April, 
supplementing magazine copy. 


Kellogg Group Names 


N. Y. Representatives 

The Kellogg Group of Railroad 
Employee Publications, Chicago, has 
appointed Ray G. Maxwell & Co., 
Graybar building, New York, as 
Eastern advertising representative. 


PUBLISHERS’ NEW HOME 


“es 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company is erecting a new 


skyscraper in New York to house its 20-odd publications and 
Serve as a monument to the genius of James H. McGraw. 


EARNS PROMOTION 


Carl D. Proctor 


C. King Woodbridge, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the 
Remington Rand Business Service, 
Inc., Buffalo, has announced Mr. 
Proctor’s appointment as general 
promotion manager, with respon- 
sibility for consolidation of sales 
plans, direction of advertising, de- 
velopment of sales promotion and 
publication of company magazines. 

Mr. Proctor has been advertising 
manager. He served in the Marine 
Corps during the war. 


The Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune sells 
68% of all Sunday 
and 56% of all daily 
newspapers circulated 
in central two-thirds 
of Iowa. This includes 
newspapers published 
out of state as well as 
in lowa—41 all told. 


For Dependable 
Photostat Service 


F.A. RUSSO we. 


230 PARK AVE. 509 FIFTH AVE. 
60 E.42ndST. 250 W. 57th ST. 


VA Nderbilt 9975-6-7 
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BIG VALUE IN BOOKS 


By Chas. R. Wiers 

“Some Letters I Have Met,” “The 
Human Touch in Our Daily Con- 
tacts,"" “How to Kill a Customer.” 
Hundreds of REAL IDEAS. Any 
one worth the price. $1 takes all 
three. Send check or dollar bill. 
Chas. R. Wiers, 945 McKinley Ave., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


lf your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
testimonial letters and orders you receive from satis- 
fied customers, it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Do not allow testimonial letters to lie idle 
in your files—give copies to your men and increas 
sales thru their use. Write for samples and prices. 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 33 W. Adams St., Chicago 


A PERSONNEL SERVICE FOR THE 
ADVERTISING PROFESSION 
Confidential, painstaking attention to the indi- 
vidual problems of each client. An interview will 
convince you that we can get you the right con- 


ment agency law, our methods are unlike any 
other agency. 
PROFESSIONAL & OFFICE SERVICE 
(Agency) 


Gurney Chrysler, Prop. 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York Murray Hill 10488 


HOOVEN LETTERS, Inc. 


352 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Lexington 6162 
Estab. 1917 Horace H. Nahm, Pres. 
100 Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
Operating Day and Night 
ADDRESSING, SIGNING, 


MULTIGRAPHING, MAILING 


ARE YOU 
Overlooking This? 


Wid, America’s Most 
AY Active Churches 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Wo men in 
Advertising 


“P. L. Corner” 


Philadelphia, Pa. March 26— 
Naturally, Horace Greeley’s advice 
to young men could have no possible 
application in the case of Persis 
Leslie Corner, copy writer with Je- 
rome B. Gray & Co., Philadelphia 
agency. Miss Corner started life in 
Oregon. By a series of well-ordered 
steps she moved eastward—and into 
advertising. 

Pedagogy in Iowa was one of the 
early steps in Miss Corner’s career, 
premeditating authorship in some 
form. Then followed a secretarial 
course which led her directly to the 
work that led directly into advertis- 
ing. To this extent she paralleled 
the procedure of many of Poor Rich- 
ard’s daughters. 

Miss Corner is an ardent disciple 
—nay, apostle—of the de-bunking 
school. She deplores the indirect- 
ness of most modern advertising 
copy. Her own best work is straight- 
from-the-shoulder in the jargon of 
modern youth with no entangling al- 
liances, and—there’s no denying it— 
with the feminine appeal in the 
ascendancy. She is happy when she 
is writing gayly, enthusiastically, to 
the consumer. 

Miss Corner came to her present 
agency connection from the adver- 
tising-managership of the Thornton- 
Fuller Automobile Company, Phila- 
delphia Dodge and Plymouth deal- 
ers, whose account she now handles. 
She has been active in the Philadel- 
phia club of Advertising Women for 
the past few years. She is an ac- 
complished horsewoman. 


Plan to Educate 
Emergency Salesmen 


The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, New York, has appoint- 
ed a committee to develop a plan of 
training emergency help, known as 
contingents. 

This committee, headed by Mil- 
dred Bristol, of Stern Brothers, New 
York, has announced a training 
course which will give sales and 
basic non-technical merchandising 
information on numerous lines of 
merchandise. 


Join Erwin, Wasey 

After eight years in the Chicago 
office, Stuart K. MacNiven has 
joined the New York staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. as head of the service 
detail department. 

An addition to the radio depart- 
ment is Edmund B. Ruffner, who 
will be heard as guest announcer on 
several of the programs he helps to 
produce. 


Agency for Ward 
Victor P. McKinnie, advertising 
director of the Ward Baking Co., 
New York, announces the appoint- 
ment of Mitchell, Faust, Dickson & 
Wieland, of that city, as advertising 
counsel. 


Lady Esther Agency 
The Lady Esther Company, Chi- 
cago, Lady Esther cosmetics, has 
appointed Hays MacFarland & Co., 
of that city, to handle its advertis- 


ing. 


Appeal Decision in 
Packers’ Decree 


Washington, D. C., March 26 
—An appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States 
from the order of the District 
Court modifying the packers’ 
consent decree of 1920 has been 
authorized. 

The modification permitted 
packers to manufacture, sell 
and wholesale unrelated lines 
and to use their distribution 
facilities, including refrigera- 
tor cars, for handling such 
lines. 


Business Chiefs 
To Lecture in 
Club Seminar 


San Francisco, Cal., March 26— 
On the theory that efficient advertis- 
ing men and women must eventu- 
ally assume greater responsibilities, 
and that in any event they should 
have a broad knowledge of business 
in all its ramifications, the San 
Francisco Advertising Club has in- 
augurated a “Seminar in Business 
Organization and Management.” 
As ncteworthy as the plan and 
the subjects of the eight lectures in 
the series are the names of the out- 
standing business men who have 
consented to discuss the topics. The 
schedule follows: 

March 16, “Overhauling the Busi- 
ness Machine,” Dr. W. E. Hotchkiss, 
dean, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University. 

March 23, “Men and Manage- 
ment,” G. Harold Porter, vice-presi- 
dent, Radio Corporation of America. 

March 30, “Foreign Trade,” Chas. 
L. Wheeler, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, McCormick Steam- 
ship Company. 

April 6, “What the Advertising 
and Sales Manager Should Know 
About the Law,” Judge Lile T. 
Jacks, presiding justice, Superior 
Court, City and County of San 
Francisco. 

April 18, “Marketing and Mer- 
chandising,”’ W. M. Berg, president, 
Owl Drug Company. 

April 20, “Corporation Finance,” 
A. F. Hockenbeamer, president, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. 

April 27, “Company Organiza- 
tion,” William F. Humphrey, presi- 
dent, Associated Oil Co. 

May 4, “Production and Factory 
Management, A. M. Duperu, vice- 
president in charge of operations, 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Re- 
fining Co. 

This lecture will be given at the 
plant of the California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Company at Crock- 
ett, Cal., following a trip through 
the factory and dinner as guests of 
the company. 

Miss Florence Gardner is execu- 
tive secretary of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club. 


Hupp in Canada 

The Hupp Motor Car Company 
will open an assembly plant in Can- 
ada to take care of Canadian busi- 
ness, the company announced. 

The decision was due to the new 
tariff, raising duty on American- 
made motor cars, among other prod- 
ucts. 


Start New Daily 
The Kilgore (Texas) News has 
begun publication as a daily, after 
serving as a semi-weekly for several 
months. Tom E. Foster, also pub- 
lisher of the Center Daily News, is 
owner. 


Join for Opening 
Retailers of Portland, Oreg., held 
their spring openings last week, the 
dates being fixed by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and all stores agreeing 
to abide by its decision. 


Appoint Kirkpatrick 
Sunset Gardens, Inc., Portland, 
Oreg., has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the W. S. Kirkpatrick 
Advertising Agency, of that city. 


Gets Haddie Account 
Frank H. Jones, Boston, is now 
handling the advertising of W. A. 
Ray, South Boston packers of Ray’s 


Four A Screen 
Group Urges 
High Standards 


New York, March 26.—The com- 
mittee on screen advertising of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies has adopted a resolution 
urging the maintenance of high 
standards of quality in the produc- 
tion of advertising films and avoid- 
ance of undue emphasis on advertis- 
ing per se, such as might intrude dis- 
tastefully upon the entertainment or 
educational element of a picture or 
program. 

The resolution asserted that the 
development and effectiveness of this 
new medium depend largely upon the 
good will of theatre patrons and that 
agencies, advertisers, and motion pic- 
ture producers and exhibitors should 
co-operate to encourage public ac- 
ceptance of this form of advertising. 
Guy H. Richards, of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., is chairman of the 
committee, other members being R. L. 
Strobridge, Newell-Emmett Company; 
A. E. Bonn, Hanff-Metzger, Inc.; 
Stacey W. Page, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn; Lawrence G. 
Meads, The Blackman Company; 
Walter R. Hine, J. Walter Thompson 
Company; J. A. Brennan, Campbell- 


Ewald Company; Randal W. Bor- 

ough, Lord & Thomas and Logan; 

by: C. F. Gannon, Erwin, Wasey 
Co. 


Bridgeport Dealers 


to Publish Paper 

Merchants of Bridgeport, Conn., 
are preparing to issue a weekly shop- 
ping guide. The first issue, to appear 
early in April, will consist of six 
pages, standard newspaper size, with 
a 25,000 run. 

Francis J. Hill, secretary of the 
retail trade division of the Bridge- 
port Chamber of Commerce, said the 
new publication will not compete 
with newspapers. The printing will 
~ done by the Bridgeport Times- 

ar. 


Cramer’s New Role 


Mark E. Cramer has become West- 
ern territory representative of Amer- 
ican Agriculture, New York, with 
headquarters in the Daily News 
building, Chicago. 

He formerly served Standard 
Farm Papers, Inc. 


O’Hea Heads B. B. B. 


William J. O’Hea, well known 
member of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Advertising Club, has been elected 
president of the Better Business Bu- 
reau of that city. 


A number of other advertising 
men were placed on the directorate. 
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Classified 
Advertising 


A charge of 40 cents a line is 
made for advertising in this depart- 
ment, the minimum charge being $2. 


SITUATION WANTED 


ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION MAN AVAILABLE 


Seeking permanent position. Have 
been an assistant production mana- 
ger and a service man. Have had a 
little copy-writing, layout and re- 
search experience. Am well ac- 
quainted with space department ope- 
rations. Located in Chicago. BOX 
93, ADVERTISING AGE, CHI- 
CAGO. 


SERVICES 


LETTERS THAT “HIT THE 
MARK” and make sales. For full 
particulars, write TODAY. Ferd. J. 
Schott, 543 Considine Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ob, 


BOTTLES...BOXES...BARS 


ANHEUSER BUSCH 


Intensifies local advertising on Budweiser and Busch 
Extra Dry Ginger Ale. . . . City selected Chicago 
- - + « medium Chicago Elevated Advertising. 


TENNESSEE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Makers of Breethem, a breath purifier, opens cam- 


paign nationally in magazines . . . . locally in Chi- 
cago. . . . medium Chicago Elevated Advertising. 


MARS, INCORPORATED 


Makers of Milky Way candy bars, concentrates on 
Chicago market . . . . medium selected Chicago 


Elevated Advertising. 


THE REASON 


CONTINUOUS advertising covering metropolitan 


Chicago area. 


CONTINUOUS merchandising service that con- 
tacts and sells merchandise to dealers. 


Let us submit a plan of advertising and mer- 
chandising that will give your product added 
distribution and retail sale in the Chicago Market. 


Chicago Elevated Advertising Company 


Kiln Kooke Scotch haddie. 


509 SO. FRANKLIN ST. CHICAGO. 
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